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cabinet paintings are not intended to be intro- 
duced. Decorations of this kind cannot fail to 
be of the greatest advantage to art in this 
a to the young artists edu- 
cated in Schools of Design an employment, 
which, while it affords scope for the develop- 
ment of their taste and ability, will yield them 
an honourable and lucrative means of subsist- 


of 


of the different methods in 
which mural paintings were formerly executed 
is as yet extremely limited. Much has been 
done towards discovering the methods of paint- 
ing formerly in use; much still remains to do. 
In oi] painting we find a diversity of grounds, a 
diversity of vehicles, and a diversity in the 
method of working. A similar diversity seems 
to exist with regard to mural paintings, which, 

years ago, were classed, in this country at 

the general name of fi inti 


i 
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retouching in secco, is not of early date, and 
that it arose out of the earlier methods to which 
it was deemed superior ; forthe old painters did 
not possess sufficient skill and facility of execu- 
tion to enable them to complete their pictures 
while the wall remained damp, and they were 
forced to finish them in secco. It is generally 
considered that there does not exist any picture 
in buon fresco which was executed previously to 
the revival of the art by the Carracci. This 
opinion, however, can scarcely be correct. The 
termns in which Vasari (whose work was com- 
pleted in 1547, eight years before the birth of 
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sometimes unnecessarily, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the picture was painted throughout with 
the common colours used in fresco, and then 
the more brilliant colours, and, in some cases, 
gilding, were afterwards touched upon these. 
As instances of this may be mentioned 
the “ Last Judgment,” by Michael Angelo, which 
was exhibited by order of Pope Paul Ill, 
before Michael Angelo had added certain re- 
touchings in secco which he contemplated, and 
which the painting never afterwards received ; 
and also the fresco by Franciabigio, in the 8. 8. 
Annunziata at Florence, which was exhibited in 
a similar manner, without the knowledge of the 
artist.* 

In spite of its ee mer ye fresco- 

inting was sometimes i women. 
There is an external fresco, however 
by an arcade, in the Cortile of the Archiginnasio 
at Bologna, painted by Teresa Moneta Muratori. 
The picture is in good preservation, and the 
execution evinces considerable skill; but as the 
lady was assisted by some painter, it is not easy 
to decide how much of the work was really her 
own. 

The earlier paintings were begun in fresco 
and finished in distemper, which was sometimes 
used sparingly in retouching and finishing, and 
at others was employed so extensively that the 
pictures were half tempera-paintings. Some- 
times they were begun and finished entirely in 
distemper, and not unfrequently the draperies 
were finished with oil, but there appears to be 
no well authenticated instance of the ——— 
of flesh entirely with oil, on walls or rwise, 
in the fourteenth century; at a later period 
mural-paintings were sometimes painted entirely 
in oil. We have written descriptions of all 
these processes by different authors, but there 
is in mural-paintings such a similarity of appear- 
ance, that a close examination is frequently 
insufficient to determine in what manner certain 
pictures were painted. And where no direct 
documentary evidence exists of the way in 
which they were painted, it is only when 

* Michael Angelo appears to have submitted quietly to 
the impatience of the Pope ; Franciabigio, on the contrary, 
was violently irritated at the li ‘taken by the monks 
in exhibiting his picture without consent. Vasari's 
account of his anger is interesting in a historical point of 
view, because it shows that at the period when event 
cccnrred the Inquisition had not attained in Italy that 
terrible power by which it was so fearfully ished 
in Spain. The contrast between the fate of Franciabigio 
and that of the seulptor Torrigiano is no less striking 
than instructive. The offence of both artists was the 
same. Franciabigio vented his at the liberty taken 
by the monks, by defacing come of the principal figures, 





restrain his violence by simply holding his hands, and 
offering him double payment to restore his works. Fran- 
ciabigio turned a deaf ear to their solicitations, and the 
picture remained as he left it; and, according to Vasari, 
either from reverence of the work or of the artist, .no other 
we could be induced te complete it. The fate of poor 

orrigiano was more melancholy. His disappointment 
at receiving in payment for his beautiful statue of the 
“ Virgin and Child” or sum of thirty ducats, paid 
in the small braas coin maravedi, (which, to make 
them appear of more importance, were brought to him in 
two sacks), was so great, that, cha- 


Tacter of the app ype ep As 
the uence of his sacrilege, he was thrown into the 








These are points which it is im t to ascer- 
tain. It is also wenestahe akan dieaaniaie 
used in the painting, or whether it was applied 
to the surface of the pi when fini 

then melted into an t 
the application of heat. This last question must 


incorporated with it, by 


probably remain undecided. Chemists have 
dec that it is impossible to distinguish, 
a lapse of years, whether oil had been actually 
mixed with the colours im painting,or whether 
the picture, when finished, had been saturated 
with oil ; and this will probably bedthe case with 
wax, for this substance, when assisted by heat, 
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early period in Italy; its \ " 
tionable; the ility of employing various 
colours which are madmissible in isa 
decided advantage, but it is inferior to trsco- 
a as it cannot be washea, 4 


rations of private dwellings, that if it could be 
i it migh eer meen yo advan- 
tage. The process adopted ty Luini was 
bably not peculiar to himself. 
instance, may have been derived 
from the ancients, whose methods were preserved 
by Vitruvius, and the painting exeeuted in 
manner usual in Lombardy at that the 
lakes and finishing touches being added before 
the final polishing of the surface. 
process may have been conducted in the manner 
recommended by Alberti.* 


—~— 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHY ON GLASS PLATES. 


Prorocrarry advances steadily towards perfec- 
tion. In 1839 the attention of the scientific 
world was called to a “ Process by which 


the aid of the artist's pencil ;” and they deemed it 
of the utmost importance as a physical discovery. 
Nor were they deceived. From the suggestions 
naturally arising from so very interesting a fact, 
as that the solar ra = 
intensity, were e of producing chemical 
changes, in a longer or shorter space of time, we 
have discovered many remarkable facts con- 
nected with the influence of sunshine on the 
organic and inorganic states of matter, and 
arrived at a knowledge of the laws regulating 
some great natural phenomena, which were pre 
viously involved in obscurity. 

At that time the public regarded the produc 
tion of a faint, but delicate, shadow of an external 


* To be continued. 
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can for a moment object to any 
who has made a bond fide discovery of a 
or object, endeavouring to secure 
sieeinge which may arise from 
loying same—this is a 

false position in which 
the present patent laws, is 
case at present under discus- 
is made in France, and very 
publication of that discovery on 
a patent for a new process “— 

tography on glass plates is applied for. 

a discovery by the applicant—we 
it is so in the present case. He 
is however allowed six months from the date 
of his application to the sealing of his patent, 
and six calendar months for enabling him 
to specify. The object of this is to enable 
the patentee to render his discovery as perfect 
as possible; but it not ey happens 

that the patentee reserves his right of specifyi 
to the very last moment, that he may include 
within his specification every process, subject, 
or matter—every information he may obtain 
privately or publicly, and thus secure a mono- 
poly. result of this is, a determination on 
the part of those gentlemen who have been most 
active in —— the Photographic processes, 
to refrain from publishing anything until the 
ification of this patent is enrolled. Thus 
public are prevented from receiving such 
information as many men of science and photo- 
graphers would be but too ready to communi- 
cate, but fear to do so, lest they may have to 
incur the risk of a lawsuit, for using processes of 
their own discovery. It is not unusual for parties 
epplying for a patent— not merely to state 
@ ials employed in their process — 
but to include in their specifications every 
material that can be substituted for those 
 # employ. Every man should be pro- 
against any infringement of his right, 
if such an infringement can cenit 
merely a dishonest substitution of some one 
element for another; but it is commonly at- 
tempted to speculate upon materials which may 
bly answer the end desired, and, without 
os baer a single experiment, to include a 
long list of articles in the specification which 
the patentee never intends using, many of which 
he cannot employ, solely for the purpose of ham- 
pering in i is, we find upon in- 
quiry, proves a fatal mistake, a patent being 
more frequently declared to be invalid from claim- 


_ ing too m than fro defici i 
pr Ba uch, m any deficiency in the 


A reform of our patent laws is much to be 
desired; the entire practice of the courts is 
unsatisfactory ; and many of the most experienced 
. be patent agents exclaim against the con- 
; practical injustice to which i - 
Mons ae —e inj ch real inven 

y of our best artists are now employin 

hae eephy with the greatest chvniees : 
. eir es. With a camera, rendered portable 
a many ingenious methods now adopted, the 
over of Nature is enabled to select his subject, 
and by the delay of a few minutes only to carry 
ofa transcript. This he can transfer 

at his leisure, i i 
from deli 
general Paper has presented many 





difficulties ; at the same time, as from its 
convenient portability, it has many advan- 

tages. Glass plates, such 

a perfect , 

upon them will ag tee 

that we doubt not they 

ployed. From results we 

no hesitation in predicting, that as soon as the 
tent law allows a free publication, we shall 


which pictures may be : : 
penne A anything yet produced, either in 
England or on the Continent. 

Ropert Hunt. 
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LETTERS 
TO AN ENGLISH LADY AMATEUR. 


BY G. F. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Gallery of the King of Prussia, and Professor of the 


Snmrce the last communication, Madam, which 
I had the honour of making to you, my 
thoughts have been much engaged with the 
subject of the monument, which is still due 
from the English nation to their great Queen Eli- 
beth, In order that such a monument should 
be sufficiently popular and universally intelligi- 
ble, I think the realistic element should greatly 
preponderate throughout ; that it should par- 
take therefore of the portrait character, and 
that the costume of the period should be 
adopted. The monument of eric the Great, 
which the celebrated sculptor Rauch has just 
completed in Berlin, affords ample proof that a 
first-rate artist is all that is necessary to over- 
come the greatest difficulties of costume, and 
produce a work that shall satisfy the require- 
ments of the artist and connoisseur, as well as 
those of the amateur and the uninitiated. I 
think, then, the Queen should be represented in 
royal robes upon a pedestal of moderate height. 
The four corners of the latter should be cut off, 
to admit the statues of Lord Burleigh, Sir 
Francis Drake, Lord Bacon, and Shakspeare ; 
the representatives respectively of statesman- 
- maritime supremacy and navigation, science, 
and poetry. As Bacon was indisputably the 
greatest genius of his age in the department of 
science, it would appear to me little and undig- 
nified after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
to exclude him on the score of his moral cha- 
racter. The sides of the estal would be 
admirably adapted for reliefs representing the 
most important events of the great Queen's 
reign. e whole should be executed in bronze 
in order to secure its durability, and erected in 
some convenient central situation in London, 
open to the public, but not of too large extent. 
Besides the important relation in which the 
arts of painting and sculpture stand to church 
and state, they are eminently calculated to 
elevate and refine private life in all its various 
gradations. In the dwellings of the rich this 
end may be attained by the beauty of the 
proportions, the taste and richness of the archi- 
tectural ornaments, as also of the furniture. 
But with the assistance of the arts of sculpture 
and painting the same object may be gained 
therein, in a much higher degree. Here, in- 
deed, the artist's creative fancy draws objects 
of the most various natures within its magic 
circle. At one time some t event of ancient 
story, as for instance, “Alexander's entry into 
Babylon,” by Thorvaldsen, in the Villa Somma- 
riva on the lake of Como, is made to pass 
before our eyes in all the reality of life though 
beautified by Art. At another, the subject of 
a fable is presented to us clad in some rich 
dress, as for instance, the myth of “Cupid and 
Psyche,” which Raphael executed for that lover 
of Art, the merchant Agostino Chigi, in the 
villa of the latter, now known under the name 
of the he Farnesina. — however, the 
means and space are too limited to it of 
a display of Art on this menamentel ania, 
seulpture may always have recourse to the 
exposition of single statues, for which urpose, 
simple but graceful and attractive subjects are 
the best calculated. I may cite as examples of 





such subjects, “ The Youth extracting a Thorn,” 
Se aa ae Prayer,” in the 
Peng ehetnnrs: or borrowed 
from ion of m poetry, as for ex- 
beexing the body of ‘Hoctor,” by Thorvaldee 
i e body ‘ector,” ; 
or ae, ea tm te 
of , as ” ight,” and 
* Seasons,” all by Gas eno neal fa 
has succeeded in infusing a degree of li 
individuality very much opposed to 
sive coldness and generality usually 
this class of subjects. If we do not 
insist upon the costliness of the i 
are willing to content ourselves with p’ 
a very small outlay only is necessary 
joyment of this ennobling species of ornament for 
our dwellings. ie TE 
material the more ily, as its consideration is 
a very secondary one in the province of Art, 
and was quite unknown to the most ishi 
period in Greece, as also to the middle ages. In 
inting, the whole wealth of easel compositions 
is open to our choice. A taste which has taken 
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ies 


ments of genre subjects, landscapes, sea-pieces, 
architecture, fruit, and flower-pieces, As tome 
ing the next place to these, may be mentioned 
the works that have been and are yet to 
produced in our own days by such men 
Sir David Wilkie, and win Landseer, i 
England ; Horace Vernet, and Paul de la Roche, 
in France ; bes ae and Gallait, in : 
Peter Hess, and Meyerheim, in Germany; besides 
many other excellent artists in each of these 


countries. These treasures, it must be confessed, L 


are only accessible to comparatively a small 
number of amateurs. But persons of limited 
means will find abundant materials for the 
gratification of their taste for Art in the v- 
ings from copper, steel, stone, and wood, which 
long since have been made of most of the finest 
of these works, and now indeed of all. 

Independently of the instruction to be derived 
from such objects, and of the formation of taste, 
they exercise — all persons, who from a pure 
love of Art e them their study, se im- 
portant influences, which I shall now proceed to 
mention. 

The world of sense, in which the immortal 
soul of man during its sjjourn upon earth is 
imprisoned, as it were, by Divine decree, exercises 
upon too many a most i influence. 

y abandoning themselves “atirely to the 
allurements of sense, make the iaind its slave, 
and thus degrade themselves below the animal. 
Others, on the contrary, wishing t avoid this 
fatal error, endeavour to withdraw ‘hemselves 
entirely from the dominion of sense, and thus 


rush into the opposite extreme, Ss 
iteelf spiritually in fanaticism, co really in self- 
mortification. Now the Arts of painting arti 
sculpture strike out a new path which mefiate 
between and — — ere — 
recognising in the objects of sense, the reve 

of the divinity under the form of beauty, and 
applying the latter to the most diversified : 
sion of spiritual relations. In this purifying and | 
ennobling influence, which it exercises within 
the —— of sense, lies the whole lofty moral 
signification of Art. It was in this spirit that 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel a 
Adam naked as he had come from the of 
y ene and Eve also, in all the ems reed 
childhood, offering up her —— 

who had made her. It was in this sense that 
Raffaelle conceived those figures of which we 
meet so many in the Stanzas and Loges of the 
— and of which poses are wey 

an ers very parti q i 

fore is so well pA arte ys for off all false , 
and to preserve that true innocence which 

no offence at the representation of the naked 
figure, as an earl i 

genuine works of in which this —— 
tion is employed in the chaste service of beauty, 
and as a pure expression of a spiritual relation, 
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makes it impossible for merely sensual relations 
to suggest themselves to the mind. Should 
however a “ Venus” by Titian ever awaken in the 
mind other sensations than the pure pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of beauty as a 
divine quality, and admiration of the Art with 
which it is represented, we must look for the 
cause, not in the intention of the artist, but in 
the morally depraved state of the spectator’s 
feelings. Nevertheless I am far from wishing to 
deny, that Art, alas, in too many cases forgetting 
her noble and lofty calling, has degraded herself 
to the service of a low and debasing sensuality. 
But the starch moralist, who passes a sweeping 
condemnation on her on that account, is most 

ly wrong. For the abuse to which many 
things very excellent in themselves are occa- 
sionally exposed, furnishes no argument against 
the things themselves. What indeed has been 
more glaringly abused than the highest and 
holiest of all human possessions,—I mean, Reli- 
gion? And yet no reasonable man would think 
of rejecting it on that account. 

Art exercises another very important influence 
in the loftier but more harmonious and softer 
tone which the beauty of feeling enables it to 
infuse into many of the passions, more especially 
the expression of pain. The man whose own 
heart has apprehended within its innermost 
recesses all the sublime depth in the expression 
of pain in the mother “ Niobe,” all the touching 
pathos in the suffering mother of Christ, in 
Raphael's Spasimo, will never even in the most 
trying circumstances of life abandon himself, 
as many do, to the loud wailings of grief. Thus 
we see the effect of Art, is ennoblement and 
purification of the passions, which Aristotle con- 
sidered as the great end of tragedy, in regard of 
the feelings of compassion and fear. 

Very great importance must also be attached 
to the influence which Art exercises, by increas- 
ing our susceptibility to, and refining our per- 
ception of, beauty in all its manifold forms and 
spiritual significations in the world of reality. 
As every great artist, to whatever department 
he may belong, from the lofty sphere of a 
Phidias to the humble one of a flower-painter, 
conceives his own particular subjects in a manner 
peculiar to himself alone, so indeed the attentive 
student of works of Art may learn by degrees to 
penetrate the spirit of these different styles so tho- 
roughly as to recognise them again in the appear- 
ancesof thereal world. Ishall content myself with 
citing a few of the greatest masters in the most im- 
portant departments. The man who has made the 
works of Raphael a subject of enthusiastic study 
will meet at every turn the various spiritual sig- 
nifications in human forms, the different expres- 
sions of features, the grace of attitudes and 
gestures, as they are found peculiar to this artist, 
and will derive from them a source of the purest 
gratification: he only who is well acquainted 
with the works of a Metz, a Francis, a Mieris, 
and a Netscher, will have his eyes fully open to 
the picturesque charms with which the daily 
life of the wealthy and middle classes abounds. 
Among the latter must be reckoned the rich 
stuffs employed in the dresses of the women, 
the various domestic utensils, with all that 
exquisite play of the light in reflection and 
shadow which those masters have represented 
with such wonderful truth and delicacy. In the 
same way a lover of Cuyp, Potter, and Adrian 
Vandevelde, will find many new charms in the 
scenes and circumstances of country life, as, for 
instance, luxuriant meadows, enlivened by cattle, 
appearing sometimes in the fresh light of morn- 
ing, sometimes in the warm glow of evening. 
But it is absolutely wonde how our appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of nature is heightened 
and refined by the study of the great 

ters, of a Claude, a Poussin, a 
uysdael, and a Hobbima: the two first of these 
masters contribute more especially to the culti- 
vation of our sense for the beauty of such lines 
as those of which the neigh! of Rome, 
Olevano, and Naples afford so many examples. 
From Ruysdael and Hobbima, on the other hand, 
we first learn to feel thoroughly the i 
impressions of nature in that homely dress which 
she assumes in the Netherlands, d, and 
Northern Germany. Sometimes we behold the 
solitude of a forest with noble trees finished in 





all their minuter details ; sometimes open pros- 
pects over wide plains where the gleams of sun- 
shine, alternating with the shadows of clouds, 
produce the most delightful effects of light and 
shade, sometimes peaceful villages inte’ 
with wood, or, lastly, that picture of restless 
motion, fresh gurgling waterfalls. Who that is 
well acquainted with the pictures of William 
Vandervelde, of Backhuysen, and many, indeed, 
of Cuyp, but must have experienced a similar 
poems _ | pa for Pe numerous pic- 
turesque effects of the sea under its ever-varying 
circumstances, and of the vessels that enliven 
its surface ; and can any one doubt that he who 
fruits and flowers with the eyes of a 
De Heem, or a Van Huysum, men who made 
the beauties of these objects the study of a life, 
will derive from them an incomparably more 
refined enjoyment than others? 

Thus we see that the Arts of Painting and 
Sculpture embrace within their sphere the most 
manifold relationships in the world of spirits, 
the most various phenomena in the world of 
reality ; and for those who know how to drink 
worthily at their source they are an everflowi 
fountain of instruction, of moral education, an 
of the purest and noblest pleasures of which 
human nature is capable. 


Berwin, January, 1850. 


—_———o—— 
THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION or 1851, 


In our recent number we endeavoured to trace 
the progress of manufacturing industry, from a 
period commencing with the reign of George 
the Third ; to show the rapid growth and exten- 
sion of certain branches, the increase of capital, 
of employment, the development and application 
of intellectual power. The more general applica- 
tion of science to the Industrial Arts, which had 
marked this epoch, made it an important chapter 
in the “ Annals of British Commerce,” and through 
the more immediate intercourse of nations by 
the agency of Steam, of the highest interest in 
the “ History of Civilisation.” For in the moral 
government of the world, interests which appear 
to be exclusively selfish, are made conducive to 
good ends. No man is permitted to prosper for 
himself alone. The genius which exalts or gives 
eternal fame to one, becomes the source of 
happiness to thousands. Even as light extends 
in rays, which fill the earth with circling glory, 
so does knowledge in her expansive progress 
awaken the faculties of man, direct them to 
nobler ends, and provide a wider horizon for 
their exertion. By the advance, the success, and 
the reward of this, all even the rest are 
benefited. It is as the genial rain which sweeps 
across the grateful surface of a widespread 
plain, blessing the land with fertility, bearing 
the wealth of its produce unto the hearths of all. 
We shall in a future number continue the subject, 
but confine ourselves in the present to some 
remarks upon the Commission recently issued, 
for the due execution of the design so honourable 
to the prince, so becoming the people ;—the 
“Promotion of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce.” The interest we feel in its success, the 
attention due to manufacturers, and to all 
whom it is the special object of this Journal 
to assist, render it absolutely requisite that 
we should watch with earnest attention every 
detail, and, free from party zeal, independent of 
any local or associate influence, offer such com- 
ments as may appear most conducive to the 
successful pes, Me of the design. The Com- 
mission, which is dated Jan 8, 1850, is thus 
com —H. R. H. the Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Rosse, Earl 
Granville, Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Henry Labouchere, 
W. E. Gladstone, the Chairman of the East India 
Com: , Sir Richard Westmacott, Sir Charles 
Ly Thomas rae les Barry, Thomas 
Bazely, Richard Co , William Cubitt, C. L. 
Eastlake, T. F. Gibson, John Gott, Samuel Jones 
Loyd, Philip Pusey, and William Thomson. We 
shall pass over the second part of this instrument 
commencing with the name of “ Our right trusty 
and entirely beloved cousin, Spencer Joshua 
Alwyne, Marquess of Northampton, to that of 





who. constitute the “Executive ;” » Henry 
Cole, Charles Wentworth Dilke, junior, George 
Drew, Francis Fuller, and Robert Stephenson ;— 
= nig Digby W. 1. the, Gosreteny. 

en follows a ° ce 
as we hope to show, giving ale cout te the 
Commission to appoint “such several persons 
of ability as you may think fit to be Local Com- 
missioners in such of our and in 
foreign parts, to aid you in the premises,” con- 
cluding with the names of John Scott Russell, 
and Stafford Henry Northcote, as Secretaries to 
the Commission. 

Now, to these names—as respects the Commis- 
sion—we apprehend no reasonable objection 
can be urged. Agriculture, Science, Trade, 
the Premiers of past and present governments, 
Colonial interests, Art, the Raw Produce of 
the Empire, Commerce, Manufacturing and 
local interests are alike represented. There is 
not a name, unconnected with great personal 
worth, whilst the majority enjoy a pean 
reputation. The objections urged, are chiefly 
on the ground of great omissions. Why, it is 
said, were not the names of De la Beche, Brande, 
Faraday, and Wyon, each so eminent for his 
special branch of Art, &c., included? Why not 
add those of the ambassadors of foreign states, 
as “ex-officio” guardians of the interests of the 
people they represent, and whe are invited to 
compete? Against the first objection many 
well-founded arguments may be adduced. We 
must never lose sight of the means to the end. 
A large commission is fatal to all practical 
results. There is a tendency in public 
boards for every member to indulge his own 
particular theory. The active seek to impress 
their predominance upon the rest, and the 
inexperienced in details are generally found to 
be the most original in conception. Hence, 
plot and counterplot, debate and division, 
which retard p chill zeal, and weary 
down the patience of others, who having pur- 
suits or pleasures to lure them from attendance 
at the council, which it is ever of the highest 
importance to render “frequent and *y 
gradually vacate their duties to the less occu- 
pied, the more interested and enduring. The 
number, therefore, sufficient to secure an 
adequate representation of all interests, and 
to prevent the government falling into the 
power of a few, is the best; and this, we think, 
the appointment of the Commission will 
effect. t it be remembered also, that there 
are men to be selected as Judges, whom, for 
that reason, it would be impolitic to copes 
on a Commission; that no time is to be lost; 
and if such a > pen of election is to be 
adopted—for which some contend—until all men 
are satisfied, the 1851 will find the Com- 
mission in the situation of the rustic, who 
waited on the bank of the river until its waters 
should glide away. To the second objection, 
the appointment “ex-officio” of the yo 
ambassadors, we have heard no sufficient reply. 
We urge this for adoption, for the following 
reasons :—The scheme of the Exhibition 
pounded by H. R. H. Prince Albert, differs from 
those hitherto adopted by any other na- 
tion; and heretofore never contemplated by 
this. It is nobler in its aim, unlimited in 
its sphere, unshackled in its action; emphati- 
cally an appeal to the world to com with 
the English Artist, Manufacturer, and Artisan. 
Thus, from its ip ag Exhibition bears 
a strictly national . Now, politically 
all nations living in amity together, demand 
efficient guarantees for the n of 
their several subjects. The mutual interests 
flowing intercourse are thus alone 
secured, For this, as a settled principle equally 
cogent in all cases of greater or lesser import, 
comprised within its category, we p. 
nomination of the representatives of state 
accredited at the English Court. From many, 

ight be learnt; it would strengthen 

- ed confidence, possess a useful moral 

influence, secure to the competitor of ort 

land the counsellor and protector he cone 
and exhibit on the part of his English 
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j ‘o the limitation of this to the names 
selected, objection has been taken, not without 
reason, We pass, as unworthy of notice, all per- 
criticism ; personal motives, as 
ning truly and wittily said, “are motives fit only 
for the Devil, with whom, as with the Pope, Her 
i jesty's Government are forbidden 


no longer that of Great Barrary, promoted by 
the Socrery or Arts, which has transferred it 
from three rooms and a staircase, the company 
of their own members with conversation and 
coffee which makes the politician wise, to Hyde 
Park. No; the Society of Arts, most honour 
ably, as most wisely, with one voice approved 
the noble design of His Royal Highness their 
President, and whilst seeking to rival the Exhi- 
bition of French I , at once to 
enter into competition to provide on English 
— for the competition of the InpusTRiaL 
RTs OF ALL Nations. From that hour it became 
a Nationa concern ; from that time no matter 
who formed the machinery, the design could 
only be conducted by the Government in a 
strictly national manner, with little or no 
departure from the usual constitutional forms. 
It seems therefore clear, the same rule applica- 
ble to the formation of the Commission, holds 
with respect to the Executive. You cannot 
make the names in the first all “ Prizes,” and 
leave the rest all “ Blanks.” If position, public 
office, eminent talents, are the selection in one 
case, something like this, or at least more like 
this, is a consequent in the second. It is idle 
to say—“ Oh, but the Executive means nothing ! 
It is merely the machinery, the working power ! ” 
The Executive rightly constituted must mean 
and effect much. at it will be greatly 
ed by the legislative power, receive at 
east an impress from it, we admit; but what 
Executive with a consciousness of the ability, 
the knowledge, the power of conducting details 
to a successful issue, does not react, does not 
seek to control the opinion of the Legislature, 
and make this the expression of its will. Who 
are brought so immediately in connection with 
the manufacturers as those who constitute the 
Executive? Who are sup 1 to be more 
carenghly eoquintes with their immediate 
interests, their special pursuits? It a 
therefore, of the highest consequence the aap 
men selected should be of great scientific at- 
tainments, men practically acquainted with 
industrial details, combined with others whose 
industry, zeal, and leisure may enable them to 
“ t continuous attention, that ready 
to all points submitted to their ju 
ment, for which an Executive is cunttieash 
The want of this combination we regret. To 
no public body could the conduct of this design 
be more justly committed than the Society of 


Arta. en, however, the acts 
mere fulfilment of its own “ Foutpetten: =? ee 
it comes forth clothed with national pomp, 


standard flaunting in the van, 


with 
officer, 
case,— 
Thus, 


it should appear heralded and 
somet more of national — 
at least, should be appointed te ney 
to act as the 
for instance, in the case of Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Drew, however their appointment was — 
by the necessity of raising funds, however 
influential the first was in med gg penne bets 
know his zeal has been — ing), however 
ourable the conduct of the Messrs Munday, 
and becoming the appointment of Mr. Drew as 
the tative of those gentlemen who so 
liberally and unselfishly piaced so much at 
stake, the entire argument on their behalf breaks 
down ;—by the cancelling of the contract into 
which the Society of Arts had entered, and in 
relation to which they were appointed. This 
was decided at the first meeting of the Royal 
Commission held on the 11th inst., when “in 
concordance Leage pooage be what appeared to 
be the wishes of the public, the Commission 
decided to give notice of its termination and to 
place the whole undertaking upon the basis of a 
subseription,”"—that is, to carry the 
Exurerrion or THE InpusrRiIaL ARTS OF ALL 
Nations into effect, in a National manner upon 
Nationat Funps, We again repeat, the Executive 
should be formed in analogy to this design. “Con- 
fidence is of slow growth,” said Lord Chatham, 
“in aged bosoms ; it is of still slower in the minds 
of public constituencies, and amid the leaders of 
great interests.” Yet confidence is above all to 
be inspired in transactions of this nature, and 
this cannot be won by any charm, but that of 
sound principles, a due caution in adapting the 
means to the end, and the utmost 
Already at a meeting held at Manchester, 
January 12th, the report says “ Only one opinion 
was expressed at the meeting in reference to the 
contract entered into, and that was in repro- 
bation of the haste with which it had been 
made, and of the principle of a private contract 
in a Great Nationa UNDERTAKING, designed 
to bring forth the Art and Industry of the entire 
kingdom,” to which should have been added, in 
competition with the Art and Industry of the 
world. It is evident this meeting felt ;—No 
national undertaking of this nature can be satis- 
a er by an Executive, which 
resembles a Fre. 

All objections, however, to the Executive 
would be, we think, removed, and public con- 
fidence established, if two members were added 
to it—such two to be appointed by the Com- 
mission. 

It should be enlarged, its importance increased ; 
which importance, made to assume a national 
character, can only be effected by the combina- 
tion of eminent talent, with an active, intelli- 
gent working power. It is idle, we repeat, to 
suppose an Executive a mere piece of machinery, 
to be only set in motion by the Commission as a 
driving power, whilst from the offices of that 
Executive Committee, documents are issued, of 
such importance as that relating to the Local 
Commissioners, to which we shall presently 
refer. If the Council of the Society of Arts 
want power to effect this, they should appeal to 
the public body; but it is dangerous to the best 
interests of their design to give cause for excuse 
to the lukewarm, of despondency to the zealous 
and suspicion to the sceptical. “From first to 
last,” says the Times, “the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations must be free from the 
wmputation of being merely a job in the interest 
of a few individuals.” e realisation of its 
aim depends upon the integrity of its plan, 
and lic confidence in this integrity. It is 
for this reason the proprietors of this Journal 
have ever avoided connection with the practical 
working of such a scheme. Not that connection 
with the we is to be the rule of exclusion 
from all offices of trust, of enterprise, and hon- 
our. This would be an intolerable condemna- 





tion of an honourable pursuit, to which no man 
of intellect, possessed of a right-minded sense of 
the respect due to it, would submit. It would 
an a over private worth in the name 
of public interest. In most iall 

such as the one under ciaitendiies cooeanet 
of journals devoted to Literature and Art, are 
for that very cause ofttimes the most efficient 
agents in their promotion. But when public feel- 














elected ; and no man si 
mere accident of office for 
an organisation would lead to the p 
blishment of a public body bearing 
relation to the Commission as the 
Commons to the House of Lords; ai 
trolling, and giving power to the 
Finally, we trust that the utmost 
now be displayed by all. There must 

illation or uncertainty, no letting “we 
wait upon we would ;” hesitation, irresolution 
now, compromise the scheme at home,—ruin it 
abroad. Already in Paris preparations are 
making for the General Exposition in 
and the Government of France has 
memorialised to aid to the utmost 
of the Continent to enter the lists. 
much in the life of individuals, it is nothi 
the preparation of measures to meet the interests 
we have evoked. We expect competition 
from the raw products of the most opposing 
regions. From the ice-bound barrier, where 
eternal winter reigns o’er thrilling regions of 


Italy, over which the foot of man has for 

trodden down what heaven has done for that 
classic soil of ancient greatness, but to which the 
genius of the poet and the artist has imparted 
an undying interest, an immortality both of 
memory and thought. From China, an 4 
still fettered by the laws of an imperfect 
tion,—Russia, off whose gigantic frame these 
very fetters are falling ;—from the North whose 
spirit it has been the policy of every government, 
especially in relation to Arts and Manufactures, 
to evoke ;—from France where from the of 
the Eleventh Louis to the last of her kings, 

Arts and Manufactures have ever been 
encouraged, or placed under the safeguard of 
the nation ; we have called forth a competition, 
which it would be shameless to misc 

On the highest and the lowest, we would impress 
the necessity of earnest and well combined exer 
tion. We are not working for a trifling cause, or 
a selfish end. Let it be remembered no man can 
advance Art, Science or Literature without at the 
same time promoting the social and the moral 
good of the entire human race. For ARt, 
Scrence, and Manuracrures are as the 
messengers of heaven which sit before the 

Seat, and bear unto all nations, the least 

or the most refined, that doctrine—sacred in its 
origin, eternal in its duty—of Peace on Earth, 
Good Will towards Man. 
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LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 
NO. IIT. 


In the Let 
allowed me, wi 
puting the truth of t 
tive, as laid down 


fined vith abe on still aon 
am er more 

which saspuiate by irrefragable evidence the 
utter inconsistency and absolute falsehood of right- 


lined ive; and that, not ing the 
view SS limits of 60°, which to abveates 
of the old system take shelter under, but by single 


Besides these errors, demonstrable by figure, 
frequent reflection, when sketching from nature, 
led me to consider that the distortions of right- 
lined perspective, beyond the angle of 60°, lay in 
some fundamental error in the science. It was 
observed that nature did not look in any way 
distorted beyond that angle, and I could not see 
why a picture should; and the idea arose that 
the cause lay in our not disposing our lines as 
nature did; and that by di ng them as they 
are exhibited to the eye, we should reap no longer 
Sound to’be thvame ter bepunbanp-aneib cigs 
fe to case my most sanguine 
expectations. The freedom, truth, 

may now be obtained, are revealing i 
every additional study. 

The spectator can now approach nearerthe plane 
of the pieture ; he can look either way as in nature. 
Pictures can be drawn, (I am on one now,) 
in which ad — — to the a, are 
Panes a e plane o: picture; it gives both 
the frontal view and the angular view at once, 
which the eye sees in turning either way to look at 
objects, and that by a single diagram, easily under- 
stood, and which produces the ishing points 
also. Such is the reward of freeing the seience 
from the imperfections and imbecilities that had 
been im upon it. It was from individuals, 
not artists, I expected that flood of opposition I 
have been assailed with ; who, not being acquainted 
with the difficulties with which we have had to 
contend, and who, dwelling always the tan- 
gible, confound these with the visible, and these 
again with our representation of it. They overlook 
this great and important truth, that ve is 
in the eye; it is not what nature is, but what the 
retina makes of it. An exami of the lens of 
vision, (the crystalline) will convince any one, 
that from its convex form it is impossible our 
vision of nature can be any other than what is laid 
down in the theorems in the first essay. Recent 
experiments show these to be so accurate, that the 
bs being — ~~ an elevation, the line = 

e eye rose with it, formin: ee yg hori- 
zontal es the ~ horisontal ine became 
concave, and verti lines began of curving 
towards their line of the eye downwards, 

_ It is impossible I can go through the Theorems 
in this brief notice. Mr, Heald might prefer such 
a theorem worded one way, and some one else 
would have preferred it another. Theorem third 
will be alone considered, for on this hangs the 
whole fabric of the system. It must be granted at 
once that a horizontal plane passing through the 
eye, ceases to be seen as a and becomes a 
line, and that this line is vanishing line of 
jontal planes l to it; right-lined per- 
ye ote invo! in this, or we should have no 
m of lines whatever, Then if a parallel 

plane (any roof under which we stand is a portion 
of such plane), be declining on all sides, every way 
to its vanishing plane in the eye, such parallel plane 
must be convex in appearance ; and, as the distance 
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in consequence ee agen) 

It is stated by Mr. Heald thut the curvature of 
lines, two miles in length, parallel to the picture, 
would not be distinguished by the mi le 
This is a mere assertion without any data, and 
Seopalieegeheetgens’ tien Aapenienae te heigh iy 
ture of an: izontal line, upon its t 
from the line of the eye, and can be obtained with 
perfect accuracy; b ing from any line above 
the ng lower its position —— ii 
curve approaching it you raise it increase 
it. Knowing from long and careful how 
much curvature nature produces, 
frontal fagade of about seventy Zarda, and a height 
of twenty-five feet, and placi eye in the centre 
at a di from it of ninety feet, the curvature 
as traeed, showed by measurement a height in pro- 
portion to two in the centre to one and three- 

ighths at each extreme. 
. Heald’s error consists in overlooking 


that we were ing the laws of ‘ 
We Anow that pesellalt es can never meet, but 
they meet to vision. e know that vertical lines 
may . of yy {gy and may ay a 
trate all space, but rise perpendicular to 
the plane of the pees rs gua an and terminate at 
the zenith to vision. We know that planes ma 
be of infinite extent also, but we have no 

tion by sight of their being so. It is immaterial 
from what undefined region a geometrical line 
comes, we have no ition of it or its pro- 
perties, till it comes into that of 
which the eye is in the centre, when it i 

becomes su tent So. Se Jenn at ne aa 
liable to representation. Now it is these laws 

this re tation that are the objects of my in- 
quiry, di ged from those truths of com 

sion with which we have nothing to do in Art, 
and with which geometry is alone absorbed. 

Mr. Heald ae at once, and sup- 
ports my position by his closing acknowledgment, 
that “‘ errors of perspective views of architecture 
had been pointed out to him with a view to remedy.” 
What remedy? If perspective was true it would 
not have produced error, or “4 - uired a rm - 
It is possible this remedy may be found in 
theorems he denounces. 

With to the rays of the sun, which we 
must nevertheless number amongst the — 
lines’ of earth, they being subject to the laws of 
perspective, and of representation as other natural 
effects, the writers are judiciously silent, save some 
doubts of a dubious and cautious character. 

It will be evident to every mat that two 
lines i from a point (the sun), and gra- 
dually expanding to 90° from it, and gradually 
contracting to 90° further, cannot be straight the 
whole way, they only appear straight when viewed 
in small portions, which is their general appear- 


about - years < only - 
nities of seeing the diminishing rays sun, 
which were exactly as I have described. 

With the letter of Mr. Huggins, which by Ss 


also forward by other ts. 

It is contended that the right lines of 
cannot or ought not to be drawn as 
exeept on a sphere, in which the 
opposite a point 

restricted to i 


duced, This system will 
appearance on a flat surface. The 
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ive, for i 
lelism that is the 


coloured one be placed horizontally, and the others 
at various distances apart, to one vertically ; their 
convex con to their respective poles (their 
two vanishing ®) the eye being supposed 
in the centre, will then be seen exactly as in 
nature, As the eye moves round (continuing in 
the centre) the disposition of the various elevations 
and van ts will remain the same ; and it 
will be seen that two lines only will be seen and 
can be represented straight—namely the horizontal 
and the vertical one, when the eye is oppo- 
site either pole. Introduce other diameters, and 
ishing points will be generated, having 
their parallels converging to them ; and the whole 
— of convex perspective will be seen at a 
glance, and clearly comprehended. F 
To conclude: my object in introducing the subject 
before the world was to set the artist free from the 
trammels that had been im upon him ; sanc- 
tioned, it is true, by the devotions of respected 
time, but nevertheless erroneous—to enable him 
to assert his independence, and to show him how 
much power and truth he was losing by followin 
in the wake of the past, however mighty an 
venerable. Though assailed, the theorems I 
have propounded will be found to be the truths on 
which alone we must repose for future time, for our 
exposition of the visible in creation, and the regu- 
lation of its representation in Art. 
WituaM Gawin HEeRDMAN. 


[We have received a paper from Mr. Heald, of 
Carlisle, apparently sent with the twofold purpose 
of honourably conceding to Mr. Herdman the 
truth of his system, and of expounding a system of 
his own, termed ‘‘ Cylindrical Perspective,” and of 
which we can do no more than give the following 
brief abstract. 

Whilst regretting that Mr. Herdman had not as 
given the precision of mathematical theory to 

is views. ‘‘ it is conceded from the further expla- 
nations Mr. Herdman has given, that there is 
truth in the page though linear perspective is 
capable of being defended from the attacks made 


upon it. 

Mr. Heald’s 
vertical cylinder instead of the transparent plane of 
glass, “and placing the eye in the centre, and at 
some defined point of the axis, draw on the cylin- 
der, the form of what you see around you. Having 
drawn to any extent desirable, cut the portion 
of the cylinder drawn upon, flatten it and hang it 
against the wall, when there will be given “a 
correct representation of the aspect of nature 
around,” “ having some affinity to linear perspec- 
tive, and some to orthographic projection; yet 
differing from each in the singular fact, that while 
in both the first mentioned modes of representation, 
straight lines in nature are straight lines in the 

re, yet in this developed cylinder, all straight 

ines in nature are curves in the representation 

with only two ex tions, which are vertical lines 

and the horizontal at the level of the eye. In 

the twofold proportion of deviation from the verti- 
depression 


om consists in substituting a 


cal and elevation, or from the horizontal 
line does the curvature increase ; the test 
amount of curvature is seen in the highest and 
lowest horizontal lines, precisely as in Mr. Herd- 
man’s system.” 
a In this cylindric picture there will be attained 
the almost impossible condition mentioned by 
Mr. Huggins of placing the point of sight opposite 
every part of the picture.” A dozen spectators of 
& picture will each view the part correctly opposite 
his i whereas in linear gompnetive one point 
only saauerect, which fe rarely iscovered by the 
The laws discovered are stated closely to re- 
semble Mr. Herdman’s, and the principal are as 
+ + omg Ist, Every straight line has two van- 
ing points, which measure on the generating 
‘ li 180° apart; but the absolute length of the 
‘nes connecting these points varies from the semi- 
pag mer aere of the cylinders (which is the length 
- = wer RO to — , which is the 
tance for vertical lines, ich i 
for vertical lines being straight | °™* Teen 





“2nd, The nature of the curves into which the 
lines are projected (except vertical lines and the 
horizon) is a wave, the curvature changing at the 
ae a wat hele heey 

t at : 
soeigh: from thence LP ecsteey tnmmeane 


you get to the centre, which is the point of quickest 


curvature. . 
From the concluding paragraph we ascertain, 
that should a — be taken, the hori- 
zontal line itself will me curved, and vertical 
“hou Besaisy a th system by artists and 
The a ilit e m by } 
énaghinman, is stated to be “* readier than linear 
rspective,” all the vanishing points will either 
_ within the picture, or not be further from it 
than will be convenient; and that we shall get 
quit of the nuisance of inaccessible vanishing 
points, and have instead to the curves. 
Mr. Heald, whilst hinting that it is possible the 
two systems may be identical, wishes to guard 
himself from the presumption of saying that what 
he now puts forth is Mr. Herdman’s system.] 
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FETE ARTISTIQUE AT BRUSSELS. 


Monstevr Lton Gavucuegz, the editor of the 
Revue de Belgique, conceived the idea some weeks 
since of giving a ball, the proceeds of which might 
be distribu to alleviate the sufferings of a nume- 
rous race of young and promising artists, occa- 
sioned principally by the political occurrences of 
the Continent. The sentiment was eagerly res- 
ponded to by the leading men of rank and talent 
in Belgium, and the result has su 2d the most 

ine expectations. The ball took place on 
January 5, at the principal Theatre of the City of 
Brussels, situated in the Place de la Monnaie. The 
price of admission was fixed at twenty francs each 
person; and for each ticket the purchaser was 
entitled to a chance in a lottery for works of Art. 
Subscriptions were likewise received, also entitled 
to proportionate chances in the lottery of one for 
every ten francs. The principal artists of celebrity 
have so bountifully contributed their works, that 
about 800 pictures, drawings, sculptures, &c., have 
been collected. Among these are fine specimens 
from the pencils of Messrs. Hamman, Leys, Robert, 
Stevens, Verboeckhoven, Robbe, T’Sch ny, 
Willems, Wauters, Dillens, Eckhout, Cluys, 
Huard, Kindermans, Portaels, Fourmois, &c, 
M. Louis Gallait, the distinguished painter of the 
** Last Moments of Count Egmont,” has presented 
a picture, entitled ‘The Broken Bow.”” A wan- 
dering minstrel constitutes the subject, who regards 
with hopeless dismay the instrument which arrests 
his execution on the violin, indicating a sudden 
privation of the means of existence. M. Fraikin, 
the sculptor, sent a model of Cupid emerging from 
a shell, which he offers to execute in marble for 
the fortunate holder of the number that may be 
entitled to this prize. The most singular and 
original feature among the artistic contributions 
are some prepared canvases. The winners of these 
will be entitled to have their portraits painted on 
them. One is the gift of the Baron Gustaf Wappers, 
President of the Academy of Antwerp; another 
that of M. Navez, President of the Academy of 
Brussels; and a third is from M. Laurent Mathieu. 
The estimated value of the whole of the objects 
obtained for this lottery is 200,000 francs. 

The Ball was brilliantly attended. Their 
Majesties and the young Princes, attended by the 
officers of the Court, honoured it with their 
presence, They arrived about 9 o’clock, and 
were received with the most joyous and loyal 
bursts of applause. The ministers, burgomaster, 
and other dignitaries were also t. The 
crowd was so compact that but fittle dancing 
could take place until late in the evening. The 
theatre was entirely transformed by the new 
decorations, which were of gold of various hues ; 
at the end of the stage, an allegorical picture of 
the Chariot of the Sun was painted, from the 
design of M. Portaels, and the ceiling was filled 
by a subject similar in idea to M. Delaroche’s 
— may r ying the apotheosis of 

men in Art and learnin esign 

“Galat g, from the d of 

e drawing of the lottery will take place in 
the month of Febsuary at the Hotel de Ville, in 
presence of the Burgomaster and the municipal 
authorities. Tickets for it are to be issued until 
that period, and from the amount now in hand 
the projectors of this truly philanthropic féte ex t 
to be enabled to distribute among the humbler 
and suffering class of meritorious artists or aspi- 
rants, no less a sum than 100,000 francs (4,0002), 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 


Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., Painter. — . Joubert, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 1 in, 


Wir the ex of two portraits—one of him- 

self, and the other of the late Sir A. Hume, this is 

the only example of Sir Joshua’s contained 

in the Vernon collection; it is one, however, 

sumed, simply the portrlt of «it 

sumed, simply the a 

here indeed that the works of 

powers of fascination ; for it has 

served, that “his fame must rest on his 

a — and —— ting 

tations of the innocence ; 

habits of unsophisticated shiliven, 

stands alone.”’ ‘‘ I should grieve to see 

says Dr. Johnson, ‘ 

desses, to empty 

art which is now employed in diffusi 

renewing tenderness, in quickening 

the absent, and pr pa A me oo Nghe lh 

The great charm o ’s portraits of children 

lathe remarkably intelletheal oipressden Nelihglieted 

to them ; they are not mere chubby, rosy-cheeked 

inert masses of flesh and blood, but 

with mental faculties—blossoms whose and 

beauty must ripen into wholesome fruit; it is 

impossible not to see this in the sweet face of the 

subject so appropriately termed “‘The Age of 

Innocence.” 
This picture has always borne a high character 

among Sir Joshua’s works; it was in the gallery 

of the late Mr. Harman, and was purchased at 


the sale of that gentleman’s collection by Mr. _ | 


Vernon, for 1450 guineas. It is fortunately in 
excellent condition, and constitutes a gem of no 
ordinary value among our national pictures. 


————— 


SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A.* 


It is assuredly true that we read with interest 
and curiosity all anecdotes of our distingui 
contemporaries, while we esteem all stories of 
the celebrities of the past only in Bx pene 
to their point. When the sayings of an artist 
are found worthy of communication to the 
world which lies beyond the circle of his pro- 
fession, they must savour strongly of the sagaci 

of that outside world ; and this qualification it is 
that characterises the “Opinions” of Chantrey. 
A great part of the life of this celebrated artist 
was in daily intercourse with some or other - 
of the most eminent personages of his time. 
Therefore of such a man there is much tobe 
said, and much that he has said of others is worthy 
of record. Like all men who apprentice them- 


of education ; but he nevertheless adapted 
himself to the highest class of society, with 
a tact rarely discoverable in more carefully 
educated men. The acumen and. accurate 
conclusion displayed by him in 
works of art, leads us to regret that 
committed to paper his thoughts of the works 
of his contemporaries. He saw much of Canova 
and his works, and the simple of his 
taste was shocked by the li which 
the otherwise great Italian sculptor diminished 
the merit of his design. He knew Thorvaldsen, 
and he looked into the Dane 
halo which surrounded him; and we 
have been the better for 
saw, but he has left no record. 
recollections, and having seen some of 
sketches, we are di 
mig at have scree not 
at an eq 
reputation, as. a team i 
sculptor ; and it would 
some time between painting 
Inasmuch as portrait painting 
distinct and apart from imaginative 
the profession of portrait sculpture very different 





* “Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. 
Life, Practice, and se Jones, R.A. 
Publisher: Moxon, Dever Street a 
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from that of poetic sculptural design ; and if the 
mind of the artist teem with imaginative a 
matter, no earthly consideration can bind hi 
to bust or portrait. The following is in 
accordance with what may be conceived of Chan- 
trey from his works : “ At an early period, when 
he was inclined to follow painting as a profession, 
he —e a similar disposition for the un-or- 
namented style ; and his works at at paces. 
though few, indicate a masterly mind noble 
conception of light and shadow which he 
studied particularly. He always professed that 
every good statue should produce a chiaroscuro 
that would ke perfect in painting, and that the 
one art might be considered a rule for the 
other in this respect.” This feeling for simplicity 
and breadth characterised ev ing which he 
did, and gave infinite value to the vitality with 
which he inspired the features of his and 
this same love of simplicity which is ever the 
last affection arrived at by ordinary minds, seems 
in him to have set aside, from an early period, 
every vulgar tendency. Constable in a letter to 
a friend, describing the varnishing day at the 
ee Academy, says, “ Chantrey soe 
and is always upstairs; he works now then on 
my pictures ; yesterday he joined our group, and 
after exha his jokes on my he 
took up a dirty palette, threw it at me, and was 
off.” Whether Chantrey and Constable were, 
or were not, what we may term sworn brothers 
in Art, we know not, but they might have been, 
for the idiosyncracy of each was identical. The 
breadth and simplicity professed by each were 
elements of the same unaffected grandeur which 
pes acknowledged with ardent —— We 

Chantrey touching upon Constable's pictures, 
andl 0b tho cee tanta allow 
the painter to work upon his busts. Constable 
was intensely sensitive of the many-hued and 
ever-varying phases of nature ; and we learn from 
his works that the emotions of Chantrey were 
the same in contemplation of the like theme, 
but neither were, in the strict sense of the word, 
poets, that is, creators; had they been so, the 
works of both had necessarily been different as 
to subject, th they might have been en- 
dowed with equally estimable qualities. 














The with which, in the early and 
obscure parts 0! pi ne sem pis 
his profession, is a mark of a mind of no common 
stamp. In 1808 he received a commission to 
execute four colossal busts for Greenwich Hos- 

ital :—those of Duncan, Howe, St. Vincent, and 

elson, and from this time his prosperity may 
be dated. During the eight previous years he 
declared that he had not gained five pounds 
his labours as a modeller ; and until he execu’ 
the bust of Horne Tooke, in clay, in 1811, he 
was himself diffident of success. He was, how- 
ever, entrusted with commissions to the amount 
of 12,0002. His prices at this time were eighty 
or a hundred 


during eight years !—Such a period of drudgery 
at the chisel disgusted and discouraged any 
other than a man stimulated by the purest love 
of his Art. But Chan has not been 
his , yet he bided his time, 
length the honours were dealt to him, 
played them to advantage. We have seen 


ie 


the pet-children of their mother, the Muse of 
their art, by whose threadbare livery were 
ever to be distingui and who some 
influence once in Hellas, but in these iron-days 
she is herself almost a we have seen, 
we say, men whose every t was purely 
Homeric, whose every conception was an emana- 


| 
HH 


i 


persons 
Flaxman, for example, lived more than 
two thousand years too late. He was born in 


England under Aquarius—he should have been 
ani Pericles. 


born at Athens 
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tion of the antique ; and the flesh: 
ance he gave to the marble 
aculous, 
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” says Mr. Jones, 
“were dignified by his knowledge and admira- 


y pulpy appear- 


when the heads of his busts were raised 


the shoul ample, or made to ap 80; 
likeness was p and defect 
obviated. IV., the Duke of Sussex, 
Lord an were so struck 
with Chantrey’s power of appreciating every 


advantage of form, that they bared their chests 
and shoulders that the sculptor might have every 


opportunity that well-formed nature could 


sent.” 


pre- 


The distinction he enjoyed in his profession 
gained him the consideration of the most exalted 
personages 


of the kingdom. 


reigns he received great attention. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 
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Drawn by M. Labouchere (Amateur). 


(DUKE FREDERICK, ELECTOR OF SAXONY, RELATING HIS DREAM TO HIS BROTHER DUKE JOHN, AND THE CHANCELLOR.) 
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Engraved by W. Linton. 








THE DREAM CONCERNING LUTHER. 


“ Upon a few brief words the issue hung, 
And that eventful moment made the fate 
Of half the world,” SonpDeEs. 












































Drawn by F. W. Hulme. 
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Engraved by W.T. Green. 


THE CRAGGY WILD, 


“ Where meditation leads 
By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy wild.” 
Worpsworrs. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
RICHARD REDGRAVE, A.R.A. 


Dear Sir,—You request some iculars of | 
my life for your Art-Journal, and I should have | 
much pleasure in complying, did I not fear they | 
would have little to interest your readers. The 
life of the artist, as disti ed from that of 
others, may or may not be remarkable for 
variety of incident, or from his struggles in the 
path of excellence and independence; but its 
true interest would be in a revelation of the 
inner life—the peculiar temperament, the ner- 
vous sensibility, the more refined feelings, that 
raise him to excellence, and fit him for his high 
vocation. The very possession, however, of 
these qualities prevents the revelation of them, 
and restrains the confession of feelings and 
thoughts which influence him so deeply; but 
which he fears would hardly be appreciated by 
those whose natures qualify them for the more 
stirring duties of active life. So far as the out- 
ward particulars of my progress go, they are 
here at your service. 

I was born in the year 1804, during the hard 
times of the great war, and may say “I am a 
citizen of no mean city,” seeing that I am a 
Londoner. My early life was passed in the 
counting-house of my father, who was a manu- 
facturer, at that time employing many workmen, 
and where my duty principally consisted in making 
the designs and working drawings for the men, 
and journeying into the country to measure and 
direct the works in progress. "This latter office 
was my chief recreation, since, my business gone 
——— I used to linger with an intense pleasure 
—& pleasure that I now find only in these 
memories—on the heaths and commons which | 
surround London, making such rude attempts 
at sketching as a little landscape-painting 
learned at school would suffice for, and search. 
ing out the plants and wild flowers that grow so 

plentifully on these open wastes, thus perhaps 

ying the foundation for a love of the wild 
growths of plants and for landscape- 
which are among my greatest sources of pre 
pleasure. 

In these rambles which, for my own gratifi- 





| cation, I always made on foot, I became in- 


timately acquainted with all the highways and 
byways of the southern and western sides of the 
great metropolis, and would often linger so lung 
on some spot of wild beauty that I had to make 
a forced march as I got nearer home. As I 
advanced in life, however, I began to perceive 
that ours was a failing business; my dear 
mother died while we were yet young, and 
left a large family of brothers and sisters 
pressing upon my father’s means; there was, 
therefore, little prospect for the future. It 
soon became evident that the useful education 
I had hitherto received was to be my sole 
resource ; moreover, my secret wishes had been 
for the Arts, while for some portions of my then 
occupation I had a most invincible and painful 
dislike. At this time, when I was between 
nineteen and twenty years of age, an early 
friend and schoolfellow, with whom I had lately 
been very intimate, broke away from a business 
to which he had been unwillingly apprenticed, 
and commenced the career of art, against the 
wishes of his few friends, for he was an orphan. 
His defection determined mine, and we both 
resolutely set to work to study from the Elgin 
and Townly marbles at the British Museum ; 
for which purpose I obtained my father’s per- 
mission to avail myself of the two days when 
students only are admitted, and on those days 
the clock rarely struck nine, summer or winter, 
that I was not found waiting at the glass-door 
for admission. After a time, I think it was 
early in 1826, I obtained admission as a student 
in the Royal Academy, and then it would have 
seemed that my path was at least straight before 


| me; but soon my troubles began. I could not 


remain a burthen at home, so I determined to 
leave, and rest on my own unassisted resources. 
My friend had done so, and was at least able to 
as his head above water, although his sole 
wealth at commencing was about three pounds 
which he had saved; he had everything to 
learn, whilst I, in one direction at least, had 
some professional knowledge. At that time 


inting, | there was little to’ help the young beginner ; 
present | 


| wood-engraving, compared with its present ex- 
| tension, was in its infancy; lithography was 
| unknown ; Art-Unions to assist the young artist 














were yet unthought of; exhibitions were few 
and very exclusive; and all the means and 
appliances = by the artist were fewer 
and more ev to Socttes of Ean 
marked, I some know rs) 

inting, and I commenced teaching ane 
lous confess = mee would _ been 
more requisite for me. ese were the 
of labour, and I —~ add, of sorrow aleo—clieee 
made in vain, frustrated, expectations 
raised but to ne Semmaeaned te slavery of 
the apne + og — oe — its rewards. 
I may safely say t uring greatest part 
of this period I laboured thirteen and fourteen 
hours per diem, ing and preparing for 
teaching during the day, but always nightly at 
my post as a student in the schools, rarely 
losing an evening, and determined to conquer if 
perseverance would do it. 

But the very increase of my professional 
emoluments seemed but to rivet tighter my 
chains, and it was hard to keep a single day of 
the week apart ae come Sunday havi 
ever, as I trust it always will be, a sacred day to 
me. Moreover, it seemed as if I had mistaken 
my powers. I made efforts for the Academy 
gold medal, and my old friend was my successful 
competitor. Again I tried, and Maclise most 
fairly carried off the prize. I got pictures hung 
on the line, and our excellent keeper, the late 
William Hilton, R.A., comforted me with praise, 
of which he was usually most chary, and told me 
that the like efforts on his own had had the 
like want of success. The truth was, I had not 
been able to beStow enough either of time or 
expense upon - ictures, but my increased 
means now enabled me to devote more time, 
and to make more use of nature in my works. 

About this period I exhibited a picture at the 
British Institution, “Gulliver on the Farmer's 
Table,” which was bought for the purpose of 
engraving. It was my first success. It is true 
the price was a small one, but it led me to hope 
for better times. The work is now in the pos- 
session of my friend, Mr. Sheepshanks, of Rutland 
Gate. I renewed my efforts, but not with the 
like success ; my picture was even rejected from 
the walls, and though it is not in my nature to 
despair, I was, indeed, much cast down. But 
how little do we know what is best for us! That 
which I lamented as a great evil was, indeed, 
m, good. I was unable to finish a picture, 
which I was then labouring upon, in time for the 
Academy, and I sent the one the Institution had 
rejected. The subject, at least, was a good one : 
it was from — m = — Orford, 
the point taken when the poor deserted creature 
ten the window her lover going to church 
with another. The Academy thought better of 
it than the directors of the Institution (im my 
early days I, at least, found the members of that 
body li and kind to my efforts): it was 
hung, and well hung; it was on the line, and, 
ere the opening, was purchased by its present 
possessor, Mr. Cartwright, while many kind 
words from members of the Academy were a 
source of energy to me for new efforts. The 
following year (1839,) I was enabled to complete 
two pictures for the Exhibition, “ Olivia's Return 
to her Parents,” and “Quintin Matsys showing 
his first Picture, to win thereby the Painter's 
Daughter.” These were well hung, and were 
——— purchased by the late Mr. Vernon 
and Mr. D. Salomons. And now I truly 
to have my own way in Art; the greater portion 
of my teaching was given up; I had pleasure in 
my work ; some of my early liabilities and diffi- 
—, were — away, and my progress 
seemed most ho x 

I may here Seention that my poor friend, 
whose struggles had been far er than mine, 
succeeded, after obtaining the gold medal, in 
being sent as the travelling t to Rome; 
but the efforts he had to make had proved too 
much for him. Myself and my brother had 
nursed him a sad attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which, although cured for the 
time, left behind a weakness that even Italia’s 
sun could not remove. He returned home with 
a broken constitution, only to renewed 
and to die of a ruptured vessel in the lungs ;—to 
die, —_ fellow ! just before the commencement 
of that new period for which he was so well 
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fitted—the competition called for by the Royal 
Commission of Fine Arts for ing the 
New Houses of Parliament. 
My trials were now nearly over. 
for the exhibition at the Royal y i 
1840, two pictures, “ The Reduced Gentleman's 
Daughter,” and “ Paracelsus i his 
elixir to the Dying Man, invites him to Dinner ;” 
the first was purchased by Mr. Hippesley, of 
Shoobrooke Park, the second by the late Mr. 
Wells, of Redleaf. These pictures obtained for 
me my election as an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, in November of the same year; and 
commissions followed from both of the 
gentlemen, as well as from that true fri 
artists, Mr. Sh at whose hands I hay 
to acknowledge much and continued kindness : 
since that time my labours have been rewarded 
with almost undeserved success. I married, in 
1843, my dear wife. Her tastes and feelings for 
Art are most congenial to my own, and by God's 
blessing I can now look back without regret to 
former struggles, and forward with hope, if it be 
His will, for continued efforts in a profession 
which, with all its disappointments, has been to 
me a continual source of happiness. It is one of 
my most gratifying feelings, {that many of my 
best efforts in art have aimed at calling attention 
to the trials and struggles of the poor and the 
oppressed. In the “Reduced Gentleman's 
Daughter,” “The Poor Teacher,” “ The Semp- 
stress,” “ Fashion’s Slaves,” and other works, I 
have had in view the “helping them to right 
that suffer wrong” at the hands of their fellow- 
men. If this has been done feebly, it has at 
least been done from the heart, and I trust when 
I shall have finished my labours, I shall never 
have occasion to regret that I have debased the 
art I love, by making it subservient to any 
unworthy end. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
RicuarD REDGRAVE. 


[The observations with which Mr. Redgrave 
concludes the interesting sketch of his life are 
just what might have been expected by those 
who know his disposition. He could not urge 
his claim on the best feelings of his fellow- 
man by enlarging upon the good he has effected 
through the medium of his art; but we can with 
propriety do so for him; and it is our firm con- 
viction that the artist's pencil has done more to 
create sympathy and consideration for those 
whose misfortunes and sufferings have been its 
theme, than a host of pamphleteers could have 
worked. Mr. Redgrave has empl a noble 
art in the spirit of a true philanthropist, and 
even now “he hath his reward.” It is our 
business, however, to leok at his pictures not 
only as moral teachers, but as works of Art; 
and here we may give them unqualified praise. 
His descriptive scenes show mauch careful study, 
abundance of imagination, judicious treatment, 
and an excellent feeling for colour; there is 
evidently much time and labour bestowed upon 
them, but neither has been thrown away by 
redundancy of subject or over-elaboration. His 
landscapes are capital bits of nature—veritable 
copies of the willowy brook and the sedgy pool.] 


—~—— 
THE PHANTASCOPE, 


Proressor Locke, of the National Observatory, 
Washington, has invented an instrument to which 
he has given the above name, which illustrates very 
prettily and with simplicity many of the phenomena 
of binocular vision. tt consists of a flat , 
about nine by eleven inches, with two upright 
rods, one at each end, a horizontal strip connecting 
the upper ends of the uprights, and a screen or 
diaphragm, nearly as large as the base, interposed 
between the top strip and the tabular base, this 
screen being adjustable to any intermediate height. 
The top strip has a slit one-fourth of an inch wide, 
and about three inches long from leftto right. The 
observer places his eyes over this slit, down- 
ward. The moveable screen has also a slit of the 
same length, but about an inch wide. 

A few experiments, which we will describe, will 


illustrate its use. 
res of the 
in di 


First. Let there be two identical 
same flower, say a rose, aboutone diameter, 
placed the one to the left and the other to the right 





of the centre of the tabular base, or board, forming 
the support, and about two and a half or three 
inches apart from centre to centre. A flower-pot 
or vase is painted on the upper screen, at the centre 


























of it as regards right and left, and with its top even 
with the lower oles of the open slit, 

Experiment 1. Look downward through the 
upper slit, and direct both eyes steadily to a mark, 
a quasi stem, in the flower-pot or vase; instantly a 
flower similar to one of those on the lower screen, 
but of half the size, will appear growing out of the 
vase, and in the open slit of the moveable screen. 
On directing the attention through the upper screen 
to the base, this phantom flower disappears, and 
only the two pictures on each side of the place of 
the phantom remain. The phantom itself consists 
of the two images painted on the base, optically 
super-imposed on each other. If one of these 
images be red and the other blue, the phantom 
will be purple. It is not unfrequently that people 
see st objects double ; but it is only since the 
esta’ t of temperance institutions that it has 
been discovered that two objects can be seen as 
one, which is the fact in the phantascope. 

] 2. Let part of a flower be painted 
at the left, and the lementary part to the right, 
on the lower screen ; then as in experiment 
first, and a whole flower will appear as a phantom. 

Experiment 3. Let a horizontal line be marked 
on one side of the lower screen, and a Aorizontal 
one on the other ; then proceeding as in experiment 
first, a cross will appear in the opening of the upper 
screen as the phantom. » This might be called the 
a - 


crucis. 

7 4. If two identical figures of persons 
be placed at the proper positions on the lower 
screen, and the upper screen be gradually slid up 
from its lowest point, the eye being directed to the 
index, each image will at first be doubled, and 
will gradually recede, there being of course four in 
view until the two contiguous ones coincide, when 
three only are seen. This is the proper point 
where the middle or doubled i is the phantom 
seen in the air. If the screen ised higher. 
then the middle images pass by each other, and 
again four are seen receding more and more as the 
screen is raised. 

As all this is the effect of ing the axes of 
the eyes, it follows that a person with only one 
eye cannot make the experiments, 

vision. 


on binocular , 

All these effects depend on the principle that 
one of the two primitive is seen by one 
eye, and the other by the other eye, and that the 
axes are so conve by looking at the index or 
mark on the upper screen that those separate 
im fall on the points in the eye which produce 
single vision. ‘Toa person who has perfect volun- 
tary control over the axes of his eyes, the upper 
screen and index are unn’ . Such an observer 
can at any time look two cont persons into 
one, or superimpose the image of one upon the 
image of the other. 

This apparatus will illustrate many important 
points in optics, and ially the physiological 
point of “single vision two eyes.” It shows 
also that we do not see an olyect in itself, but the 
mind contemplates an image on the retina, and 
always associates an — of such a figure, alti- 
tude, Peper and coeiciol light. . a that 
im: rectilinear pencils of light. image 
on te Sutin be produced without the object, 
as in the Phantaseope, then there is a perfect 
optical illusion, and an is seen where it is 
not. Nay, more, the does not contemplate a 
mere luminous image, but that image produces an 
unknown physiological impression on the brain, 

A similar and superior instrument to this has 
been long known to the public and artists—the 
Stereoscope of Professor tstone. But so man 


beautiful ex: be made with 
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MEMORIAL 
OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Tue Messrs. Falcke, have lately submitted to Her 
Maj and H.R.H. Prince Albert, a carved ivory 
horn of singular and national interest. It is no 
less. than an object of luxury, by no means of an 
unusual class in the sixteenth bw ees 
marriage of Francois II. and 

Queen of Scots. The date upon it is 1558, 

and every portion of the work is crowded with a 
ion of detail in the taste of the period. In 

the upper are arabesque ornaments surround- 


of the couple, interspersed 
heads, , &e, Sreceth 


lions, 

and tinged even the verses of the unha ueen 
herself. It alludes to the union of the ¢ iscle of 
Scotland with the fleur-de-lys of France. Next 
follow hunting subjects between four pilasters, 
which in this part render the horn octagonal, and 
are decorated in relief with various badges and 
monograms. Upon one side the arms of Paris are 
discernible, on another those of the Dauphin. The 
appearance of a globe in the centre of another 
compartment does not at first sight seem easy of 
explanation, unless it were the private badge of 
some important personage connected with the 
ceremony. To our minds the most graceful sec- 
tion of the entire subject is that which remains to 
be described. Nearer the mouthpiece is a suffi- 
ciently large surface covered with raised grotesque 
ornaments, which completely encircle it ; combined 
with the foli are crowned dolphins, in allusion 
to the Pe ce’s title, a crowned F, and a 
series lys. The grotesque animals and 
Italian ornaments which accompany the emblems 
are designed and executed in the best style of 
Renaissance taste, undulating and entwining them- 
selves in every conceivable variety of form, now 
enriched with conventional flowers, and now 
branching off into luxuriant tendrils, Masks, 
ields, and similar accessories fill up the 
perpendicular portions. France, during the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth cen , was in her decorative 
a combination often 
I i the arabesque, 
which derived its origin from Italy, with the strap- 
work style, which in England cha- 

racterise as Elizabethan. 

the freedom from this 


tesque reliefs would 
design had bee 


besq 
mouthpiece. It is necessary 
the entire horn is carved out of a single piece of 
ivory of the finest quality, with the exception of 
i i composed of a boar’s 
mentioned. This 


upper part of the horn. Indeed, as this mouth- 
piece is much more nearly allied than the rest of 
the horn to the ordinary performances of France 
in the sixteenth century; and in the absence of 
any documen evidence with reference to this 
interesting relic, we venture to that the 
horn itself was the work of an I , but that 
some alteration or reparation being requisite shortly 
afterwards, the present mouthpiece was added by 
the hand of a native artist. 

The decision of Her M has not yet trans- 
Ee respecting the horn, but in the event of its 

ing declined for the Royal Collection or for 
-_ Palace 
0 are preserved 
express a hope that the country will be sufficiently 
alive to its value and importance to secure it for 
the British Museum. 

F much attention is now directed 


Locke’s, that wo | full of 








bene 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
Desion vor A Wine-Bunp, By J. Sravp- 


wick (14, New Bond Street). The substitution 
of wire-blinds for the dwarf Venetian, so long in 





, has of late years been general, and a vast 
inpwovement they are enctny 6 old system, which 
tended to exclude light, and thus far to banish 
cheerfulness from a dwelling-room. The close and 


SCE my — = A 





——_—___ 


compact surface of the wire-blind admits of orna- 
—_— oo the Seoeie , Which is intended to 
‘or working out subjoined design : thi 
consists chiefly of a wreath off hesdtamanel 
round and inside the frame. The scroll-work 
stretching along the pe Ananya be of carved maho- 
gany : it forms an excellent finish to the whole, 
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Design PoRA Pickie-Forx. By W. Harry 
Rocers (10, Carlisle Street, Soho). Though the 
primary object of the artist here was to have his 

ign executed entirely of silver, the handle of 


Desion ror A Cuttp’s Cur. By H. Firz- 
Coox, (13, New Ormond Street). It is an old 
truism, that whatever is put into the hands of a 
child, should besomething that will instruct or afford 
rational enjoyment; even the objects that come 
into its daily necessary use may serve one or other 
of these purposes, The ornament here engraved is 
intended to decorate a child’s mug; and a pretty 
tale might be told from each device—a tale that 
would constantly recur to the young mind when- 

b Tu 

“WDSc 

fired Bh ps a 
A i aoe 





fe PLAS > 4 Ay , 


the fork would look exceedingly well if carved in 
ivory or pearl. It is of a circular form, and is 


ornamented with the leaves and tendrils of the 
vine. The prongs and the intermediate portion 


ever the object met the sight. In the first subject 
a youthful shepherd, with a lamb at its side, is 
intently watching a butterfly upspringing from a 
rose-tree ; the distant rays of the sun mark the 
time of day—morning ; the whole may typify the 
dawn of life, and happiness. The other is of a 
contrary character, and indicates death and sorrow ; 
the child is weeping over its dead favourite, which 
a snake has killed. ; the butterfly is also at rest. 
The central ornament is encircled by the passion- 


Z 





VAIN 0's gs ? 
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between them and the handle are quite novel 
in form, and are very well proportioned. The 
article could be made at comparatively little cost, 
and would well repay the manufacturer. 


flower, and the festoon of flowers forming the 
design for the top and base of the mug is composed 
of a variety of floral decorations. Simple as the idea 
is, it is likewise poetical, and one that inculcates a 
wholesome lesson. Books are not the only teachers, 
nor is it necessary that instruction should be de- 
layed till the child knows its letters; a mug if 
inscribed with something beyond “A present for 
George,” or “ A gift from Grandmama,” may take 
the - <2 of a volume, in its proper season. 
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Design For A CarD-Rackx. By J.Srrupwicx. The leaves, stems, and berries of the oats 
form the component parts of this design, in which it will readily be understood that the cards w be 
placed behind the leaves. These ornaments, which used, not very many years ago, to our 
mantel-pieces, are now almost out of fashion ; we still, however, find occasionally made f papier- 
maché, which would, of course, be the material used for this. 
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DesiGn FoR A WoRK-TABLE. By H. Fitz-Coox. In form and character, this design may justly 
lay claim to originality. The table ~ by three demi-figures, terminating in scroll-work for 
the legs; the part immediately under the flat is ornamented with groups of figures, which, if the mate- 
rial be papier-miché, may be painted; or, if of wood, carved; the depending bag is very elegant in 
shape, though we apprehend there would be some difficulty in keeping it to this form, if made of silk only. 





if (Ay 





Design ror Inon Barusrraps. By T. R. Macavorp, 


Place, Chelsea). The great desideratum to be attained in all 


ustrades, instead 
iron-work adapted 





DesiGn ror A CANDLESTICRK. By R. P. Curr 
7, Owen’s Row, Goswell Road), This nt 
esign exhibits much elaborate ornament. 
should be executed in silver, and chased. 
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* DesiGN FoR AN Eoo-Cur. By J. Strupwicx. 

The ivy plant is again brought into requisition 
here; its various features are put together with 
taste and judgment; the stem, as being the 
strongest part, constituting that which serves for 
the handle. 





3, Stanley | put together. It is one of the most marked features of the age that these 
Coes fx | bal of being stiff, formal, and 


ungain]y, are made to derive 





for the above pur- 
pose is to combine 
strength and ele- 
gance with lightness 
of appearance : this 
is often extremely 
difficult, especiall 
in cast metal, whic 
in our day has al- 
most superseded 
wrought-iron. The 
design introduced 
below does, we 
think, unite these 
qualities, inasmuch 
as the weaker lines 
are 80 ed as 
to find support in 
the heavier masses : 
the whole is well 





rom Art, 
however, in 

article far behind 
the manufacturer of 
France ; among the 
most elegant and 
beautiful of the or- 
naments seen in the 
streets of Paris are 
these decorations, 
which, wherever 


ace and el 
We are, 
this 


supposed, 
av much talent 
in the designer. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 


ALMUCE, Amess, AUMUCE, (ALMUTIUM, 
Lat.) A furred hood, worn 
round the neck, having long 
ends, hanging down the front 
of the dress, something like 
the stole, and which was worn 
by the clergy from the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, for warmth, when 
officiating in the church 
during inclement weather. 
Its usual colour was grey; 
sometimes white and spotted. * 
It could be thrown over the 
head when circumstances re- 
quired it. 

ALTAR. In Ancient Art 
the altar was usually a con- 
struction upon which sacrifices 
were made to a divinity. 
Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans the altar was formed of 
a square, round, or triangular 
pedestal, ornamented with 
sculptures, bas-reliefs, and 
inscriptions, upon which in- 
cense was burned, and that Ds 7 
portion of the victim which 7» 
was consumed. The most ancient altars were 
polished four-cornered stones, others were either 

uare, oblong, triangular, or circular; those 
of metal were generally in the form of a TRIPOD, 
and could be taken to pieces, and thus were 
rendered easily portable. There seems to have | 
been no fixed rule as to their height, for on 
bas-reliefs we find them sometimes scarcely as | 
high as the knee, and at others half as high as 
a man; the circular altars were the highest, in 
fact, some are scarcely to be distinguished from 
pillars. At festivals the altars were decorated 
with the leaves and flowers sacred to their respec- 
tive gods, and these decorations served as patterns | 
for the beautiful ornaments we see, on those altars | 
which have been preserved. On these the heads 
of victims, paterw, vases, and other vessels of sacri- 
fice are entwined oy festoons of various kinds. 
Some altars had simply an inscription, telling when | 
and to whom they were decorated; but the most | 
beautiful are those having bas-reliefs. On some | 
altars are represented the figures of the gods to 
whom by are dedicated, such as the three altars 
found at Nettuno, near the port of Antium. Some- 
times the altar, as with the Hebrews, was a votive 

monument, 

















erected in the | 


open air, and 
among other 
purposes, to 
commemorate 
some extraor- 
dinary event 
attributed to 
Divine inter- | 
ference. The 
annexed wood- 
cut represents the nating forms of early | 
altars, whether circular or square, and are copied 
from Roman originals. 

ALTAR, in Christian Art. The altars of Christian 
churches bear no resemblance to those of the hea- 
thens, because the sacrifice to which the former are 
appropriated, the Lord’s Supper, was instituted 
by the Saviour, and therefore the type of their 
form is a table, and their covering was intended 
to represent a table-cloth; but it resembles the 
ancient altars in the diversified forms of the base. 
It is frequently in the form of a sarcophagus, be- 
cause the early Christians assembled in the cata- 
combs, offered the holy sacrament on the tombs of 
martyrs, whence also was derived the custom of 
placing upon the altar the relics of saints. 

In the primitive church, the altars were con- 
structed simply of wood, subsequently of stone, 
marble, and bronze, adorned with rich architec. 
tural ornaments, sculptures, and paintings, and 
the altar-piece was generally raised on a sereen 
above them, while the altar-plate was in the 
oy of sarcophagus. Upon the decline of 
the Byzantine - of architecture and the intro- 
duction of the Gothic, altar-architecture acquired 
through this new style a new and exalted cha- 
racter. The Gothic architecture pointed heaven- 
wards: delicate in single parts, it was magnificent 
as a whole, and full of meaning. Symbolic Art 
pp ee. enriched. To the art of painting we owe 
th tar-pieee, with its side wings (Trivrycn), 





bd It te Very clearl 7 
Wail ye. Ay [_—- in the above cut from 


on which were represented the histories of the 
saints and to whom the altar was dedicated. 
The altars of the English churches are, for the 
most , utterly tasteless, syns: Oo 
an oaken table or stone slab, covered with a w 
cloth. The Reformed church does notallow of altars- 
proper. The desire ofshowing respect tothe Christian 
altars by splendour and richness of decoration has 
not been attended with success. The most ancient 
altars in the Basilica at Rome have a CrBoRiUM, 
but this was afterwards supplanted by the riehly 
ornamented BALDACHIN, which, however, was 
scarcely ever Ramen for on, but a < 
those which s apart having screens 

with columns, paintings, and bas-reliefs. The altars 
standing in the choir had both these appurtenances, 
and we see by them how the spirit of invention 
exhausted itself in ambitious combinations. B 

ALTAR, in Christian Art, is employed as an attri- 
bute. Thus St. Stephen (Pope), and St. Thomas 
a’Becket are represented as immolated before an 
altar; St. Canute as lying; St. Charles Borromeo 
as kneeling; and St. Gregory (Pope) offering a 
holy sacrifice, before an altar. An altar overthrown, 
is an attribute of St. Victor. 

ALTO-RILIEVO (ital, Hien Retier). 
Sculptured works in rilievo are divided into bas- 
rilievo, or low relief, mezzo-rilievo, medium relief, 
and alto-rilievo, high relief, according to the degree 
of projection in which the figures stand relieved 
from the flat surface of the block from which 
they are cut. In each of these the degree varies, 
but not so much as to en upon the others ; 
the figures are most commonly left adherent to 
the background; but in some fine alto-rilievos, 
so-called, the figures are entirely cut away from 
the surface of the block, and are, in fact, Bosses. 
The finest alto-rilievos extant are the fifteen 
Meropres in the collection of the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum. In their original situation 
they ornamented the frieze of the entablature 
which surrounded the exterior colonnade of the 
Parthenon, giving relief, by the boldness of their 
projection, to the dull uniformity of a large plain 
surface, and the most legitimate use of alto-rilievo 
is where it is so introduced in alternate or occa- 
sional compartments with triglyphs, &c. 

ALUM (Atun, Fr., Ataum, Germ.) This 
well known substance performs an important part 
in many processes of the arts. In combination 
with animal glue (chondrine) and with white of 
egg (albumen), it forms an insoluble substance 
resembling horn ; advan is taken of this pro- 
perty to produce the so-called Katsominz Tem- 


| PERA.* Similar to this, is the familiar process of 


| rendering unsized paper (such as en i are 
printed on) suitable for the application of water- 
colour pigments. One of the most im t uses 
| of alum is as a MORDANT in dyeing; another, isin the 
| preparation of LAKES, and of CARMINE from coehi- 
| neal. The common alum of commerce is a double 
| sulphate of alumina and potash. Other kinds are 
| known to the chemist in which the potash is 
| replaced by soda or ammonia. Roche Alum (or 

Roach — Roman Alum, and Turkey Alum, 

are varieties of the same substance (potash alum) 


| in different degrees of purity, described by medieval 


| writers as ALUMENS, 

ALUMEN (Lat.) The name Alwmen of the 
Romans, and Stypteria of the Greeks, was doubt- 
less applied to several salts of the nature of vitriols, 
and among them to the natural sulphate of iron 


| (COPPERAS Or GREEN VITRIOL of commerce). 
| Alumen was the name formerly given to all the 
| sulphates, but the vitriols have either copper, iron, 
| or zinc, asa base. Alum 


d has for a base the earth 
alumina; hence arises some confusion in the works 


| of the medieval writers on Art. Thus Alwmen 


glarum, A. glacie, A. jameni, Alun de glace, were 
probably only different names for Roche ALUM, 
which was also called Alun de Roche; Allume di 
Rocca, Allume catino was carbonate of soda; 
Allume di feecia, bitartrate of potash or cream of 
tartar. Allume di piume, Alun de plume, Allume 
Scissile, is a natal alum, fibrous, and fringed or 
pm wary like feathers, sometimes miscalled Amy- 
anthus. 

AMASSETTE (Fr.) An instrument of horn 
with which the colours are collected and scraped 
together on the stone during the process of grind- 
ing. 

AMATEUR (Fr.) AMATORE > One who 
has a taste for, a skill in, and an enlightened 
a a Fine Arts, but who does not 
engage in them professionally, Such are ho 
members of academies of salting. &e. 5 





* Many ancient works executed in Tempera Are found 
ineapable of being removed by water. Since both cole 
giue and alum were known and used from the earliest 
times, it is not improbable that the paintings executed 


with pigments mixed with a glue medi ashed 
after they were finished with « solution of alum.” 





AMATITO (ital.) Lapis AMatrITA. Amatito 
is the soft red hematite, and is called also matita 
matita rossa, Lapis amitita is the compact red 
hematite, and is also called in Italy * mineral cin- 
nabar, and in Spain, albin. this word 
occurs in the works of the early writers on Art 
? py indicates red ochre, the red hematite 


its. 

AMAZONS. A fabulous race of female war- 
riors ; the legend of their existence was founded 
on the ae pes to the moon by priestesses and 
eunuchs in countries lying on the eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea, A> the eunuchs repre- 
sented the female sex jit 
in the male form, so 
the amazons were the 
male sex in the female 
form. Lay mn sagas 
speak them as a 
ee ren of 
fe , and place 
them beside their his- 
bes - evide “ 

sagas n 
point to the cpunalo 
i hen 
warli in the 
Caucasus, who repre- 
sented the goddess of 
the moon as armed, 
and paid her honour 
by war-dances, thus 

ini the war- 


ple to exist near the 
bizond, dwelling on the 
modon, The Amazons 


are to be found on bas-reliefs, vases, and in wall- 
paintings, where we find these warriors with their 
crescent shields and military girdles, sometimes 
clothed in the Asiatic costume, (parti y on 
vases), at others in the simple Dorie, and some- 
times even their dress is a union of these two. Our 
engraving represents a statue in the Vatican, of an 
Amazon p-obably the work of Phidias. An Amazon 
on horseback, found at Herculaneum, is —— 
in the Museo Borbonico, at Naples. In the Grego- 
rian Museum is the renowned “‘ Amazonian Vase.” 
AMBER. A fossil product, usually washed up 
by the sea in various parts of the world, especially 
in the Baltic. It is bably the resin of some 
coniferous tree, as qull wind is found in a fossil 
state. It is -—_ pape — in i - 
shaped pieces, of a yellowish resinous appearance, 
translucent, brittle, and devoid of taste and smell. 
It is not acted upon water or alcohol, but is 
soluble in warm recti spirits of turpentine, 
but more readily in its vapour, balsam of copaiba, 
and in hot linseed oil, forming a valuable varnish, 
which has been used from a very early period in Art, 
both as a vehicle and a a 
ictures. It is harder copal, and if care- 
lly prepared, as pale imeolour. Great difference 
of opinion exists as to the expediency of using it as 
a picture varnish, but we ean see no valid objection 
it. Much of the brilliancy and crispness in the 
works of the early Flemish painters is undoubtedly 
due to the employment of this varnish as a vehicle, 
and it is now employed by many eminent 
artists. Inthe works of theearlier continental writers 
on Art, Amber is described under the various names 
of Carabe, Glas, Glassa, Glessum ; and is sometimes 
confounded with oriental copal, and with the resin 
of the black poplar. For an examination of the 
evidence of the use of Amber varnish, see Mrs. 
MERRIFIELD’s “ Ancient Practice of Oil Paint- 
ing,” and Eastiake’s “ Materials for the His- 


= Wi Oil Painting.” . 
BER VARNISH. A modern writer (J. Wil- 
son ral. ow the following recipe for making 


Fuse six 
picked, very pale, transparent Amber 
over it two 


ons of Sot Menoel aes 
it strings ve strongly ; mix wi! 
oh renee = man Fe. 

will work very freely, and flow well upon an 
jadeey ord! it Seosenee very and 
most pote b Soe a i > Amber varnish 
quires a long to fit it for polishing. 

AMBER YRULOW trnncches ofa Amber 
colour in its raw state; when burnt it yields a fine 


brown-red. It is better known. in 
in other countries, 





* Baldinucci, Vocabulario, Tose. Disegno. 
t Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xlix. 
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AMBROSE, Sr. 
but few works of 


tee 
ie 


enk 


quence, that when an infant, a 
settled on his mouth without doi 

2. A scourge (as an emblem of i 
sin), in token of the ex; of the Arians 
Italy, or of the ce he inflicted on the Em 
Theodosius. his latter event has been 

represented by Rubens; the pi is at Vi 


but beautiful Vv i 
0 Baten at Latino th 
illustrated 


National 

incident is i by Falconet, in 

now in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris. 
AMENTUM, Ansa (Lat.) 1. The strap 

thong by which the various kindsof shoes, 

worn by the ae amas Ge 

the foot, i ro e loops 

to the soles, { ig. 1.) 2. A strap or 

thong of leather fastened to the handle 

of a spear at the centre of gravity, in 

order to admit of its being thrown 


with greater force, (Fig. 2.) In the 
f Sie” battle of 


Pompeien Mosaic o 

bechonepane 
en spear 
is depicted, 


with an 
Amentum 
attached. 


Fig. 1. 


and was so called, as being the part 

the soldier laid hold of in hurling the 
spear. Our illustration is derived from 
Sir William Hamilton’s Etruscan vases, 
and it shows it affixed above the middle 
of the spear. The shoe is copied from 
a Roman statue. Pig. 2. 

AMETHYST. A rock crystal of a purple 
colour. Many ancient vases and cups are com- 
posed of this mineral, and the finer varieties are 
still much in request for cutting into seals and 
brooches. 

AMICE. An oblong piece of linen with an 
APPAREL sewed on to one of its edges, worn 
all the clergy above the four minor orders, 54 
had two strings attached to the apparelled side, 

by which it was 
fastened behind 
the back and 
tied on the 
breast. It then 
a pe niga 
n ight 
be drawn up 
over the head 
like a hood, It was gradually introduced during 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and was consi- 
dered to symbolise the helmet of salvation, and 
from its surrounding the throat, the restraint of 
speech. It is frequently met with on monumental 
brasses.* 

AMICTUS (Lat.) Under this general term was 
expressed the various articles of outer clothing used 
by the Romans, such as the ABoLLA, PaLiiuM, 
PaLUDAMENTUM, Sacum, Toga, &c. It did not 
apply to the articles of inner clothing, or those 
which were drawn on. 

AMICULUM, diminutive of Amicuus; this 
term included all the finer and smaller outside 
garments worn by both males and females in the 
manner explained in the previous article, such as 
the Curiawys, Sacutum, &c. 

_AMPELITIS (Gr.) A black or coal-brown 
Pigment used by the ancients. Itderived its name 
from Ampelos, a vine, either from the black pig- 
ment prepared by the ancients from the burnt 
branches of that plant, or because Ampelitis was 
used to eure the diseases to which vine is 
subject. Pliny sof A itis as resembling 
ASPHALTUM, and gays it ought to dissolve like wax 
when mixed with oil, and yield when burnt a 
black colour ; it readily softens and dissolves, and 
for this reason was added to medicaments, and used 
also for dyeing 
chemists to bea manganeseous and ferruginous coal. 
In some of the Continental countries Ampelith is a 
name given to black chalk. 








* Our 
Bai lkt Masteation to copied trom Bugis Gteccary of 





AMPHORA (Gr.) A term 
Roman i ing a 


engraving represents both kinds from 


in Grecian 


ampul of the fourteenth 
century, preserved in the 


Bibliothéque du 
Paris. It is six inch 


AMPULLA (Lat.) ‘ 
made of clay, glass, or metal, and 
sometimes these materials 
covered with leather, of various 
sha but Ww « with a long 
neck, so that oil or any other 
liquid could be dropped from it. 
It was used by the , and 
specimens abound in most collec- 
tions of antiquities. The ampulla 
olearia, an oil flask, (lentil-shaped), 
was used in the baths for pouring 
oil over the StRIGIL, to prevent it 
abrading the skin, and for other 
purposes; it was flattened at the 
sides, and with a somewhat shorter 
neck than the other ampulla. The 

Roman 


— 
MPYX (Gr.), a (Rom.) A broad 


phants. The cut isa copy 
ing the Ampy%, 


d or plate of metal, 

worn upon the forehead as 

a part of the head-dress of 

Greek ladies of rank. It is 

often seen in ancient works 

of Art, as an attribute of 

female divinities. Artemis 

wears a frontal of gold. 

The Ampyx was some- 

times enriched with pre- 

Me cious stones. It was also 

worn by horses and ele- 

of a Roman lady wear- 
as given by Montfaucon. 

Any object worn suspended from 





worn on the head by women and young men; it 


must be distinguished from the Drape and other 
head-bands, which were honorary distinctions, or 
the insignia of royalty, or of religious offices, 
Those worn by male and female are shown in the 
annexed cut, copied from Greek vases. 
ANAGLYPHA, Anactypta, ANAGLYPHIC, 
(Gr.) Vessels of bronze or of the precious 
metals chased or embossed, which derived their 
name from the work on them being in relief and 
not engraved, the relief ere produced by ham- 
mering ; hence the term anag ie, to denote the 
art of executing such’ figures. e name was also 
applied to cameos and sculptured gems. When 
the figure is indented or sunk, it is an INTAGLIO, 
or DIAGLYPHIC. 
me patency (Gr.) outer 
graphic engra , is that machine 
ruling on ay uh went ives to a 
subject the appearance of being rai from the 
——= Sees nae 
uently employed in the representation of coins, 
noe LF hs, &c. It is the invention of 
M. Achille Collas, who has published a large work 
engraved on this plan.t 
AGRAM. Changing the place of the letters 
of one or more words so as to give a different 
meaning to the word or to the sentence; also to 
read the words backwards. As examples of the 
former kind of anagram, are Eros, Rose ; Amon, 
Roma ; Avcuinvs, Calvinus. Several artists have 
used the anagram of their names as a MONOGRAM. 
ANALOGY. The agreement of two things in 
their known qualities and relations ; in the Fine 
Arts, the unity and conformity of the repre- 


sentation. 

ANALYSIS. To separate a ge | or an idea 
into its component parts; in the philosophy of 
Art, to arrive at principles by examining charac- 


teristics. 

ANASTASIA, Sr., is represented with the 
attributes, a stake and fi ; and with the palm 
asa bol of her martyrdom. 

ANASTATIC. A word — from rede yor 
signifying “‘ reviving.” A recently invented pro- 
oy which any number of copies of a printed 


of the moisture, 
zine, which is im 





nature, 


* * Amu from their everywhere transgress 
7 , are even in direct contradiction to 
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t that covered by the printing-ink, 
evry, aim of which is left on the zinc ; it is then 
washed with a weak solution of gum arabic; an 
inked-roller being now over the zinc-plate, 
the ink adheres only to that portion which was 
inked in the original ; the impressions are then 
taken from the zine-plate, in the same manner as 
in li hic printing. 
in INA EMATA (Gr.) DowaRta (Lat.) By 
these names the ancients designated presents or 
offerings made to the gods. In the early ages 
these consisted of garlands, locks of hair, &c., but 
when the Arts flourished in Greece, the anathe- 
mata were tripods, candelabra, cups, vases, statues, 
&c., of the most exquisite workmanship in bronze 
and the precious metals. The number of Anathe- 
mata must have been immense; many are still 
extant, showing by their inscriptions that they 
were dedicated to the gods as tokens of gratitude. 
Another class of Anathemata, consisting of tablets 

to commemorate recovery from sickness, will be 
described under Votive TABLETS. 

ANATOMY. The science of the structure of 
living creatures; that branch which relates to man 
is called ANTHROPOTOMY, and that to animals 
Zooromy ;* the former is the knowledge of the 


interior and exterior parts of the human frame, 
and its changes according to its position, emotions, 
and movements; it is particularly necessary to 
the artist, as there is no true beauty in his repre- 
sentations, unless there be truth also. The study 
of the bones (OstRoLooy) and that of the muscles 
(Myo1oGy) is also of the highest importance, for 
upon these depend the proper balancing, motion, 
and expression ; and it is not always that genius, 
taste, and readiness in seizing nature, will suffice 
without actual study. The Anatomy of the artist 
is not that of the physician, for the former only 
studies the bones and muscles so far as they 
influence the external form; in the blood-vessels, 
for instance, he merely requires to know those 
which appear in representing passion. The phy- 
sician studies in the corpse the muscles and their 
mechanical functions ; the artist, on the contrary, 
examines their play, their life, regarding them as 
the type of physical strength, of the state of mind, 
as a mirror of that which agitates the soul,—a 
reflex of the spiritual life. Anatomy in a medical 
point of view, is a purely material study, useful to 
the artist in his representations of dead bodies ; in 
an artistic sense, it is an abstruse physiological 
science. Skeletons and anatomical drawings are 
not enough for the artist; he must penetrate into 
the mysterious region where the soul moves the 
springs of the body, s ing in a language which 
will be intelligible as long as man exists. To this 
language descriptive anatomy is only the dictionary; 
living, acting, sentient man must form the study, 
for where passions are seaguing—whese grief, 
oy: and love, are acting—there must the artist 
earn the idiom. Thus did Michael Angelo, 
Jacques Callot, and Hogarth, study life, and 
thus did the Dutch conceive their faithful repre- 
sentations: of human nature; the great painters 
of the sixteenth century, Da Vinci, Raffaele, 
Titian, and Michael Angelo, employed much 
time in anatomical drawings, but few of which 
are preserved to us. Such drawings, or anato- 
mical tablets as they were called, were first 
engraved in wood, and then .in metal, and latterly 
in lithography, so that the anatomical wants of 
the artist are well supplied.+ 


* The accompanying woodcut represents tie anatomy 


of a Winged Victory slaying a Bull 


is in the British Maseue,) (the original of which 


, and is copied from the frontis- 
plece to a Discourse “On the Nature of Limbs.” "By 
ichard Owen, F.R 8, London, 1849. 


1 The best treatise on the Anatom y of the External Forms 
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NCHOR, in Christian Art, is the symbol of 
os firmness, tranquillity, patience and faith. 
Among those saints, of whom the anchor is an 
attribute, are Clement of Rome and Nicolas of 
Bari. Pope Clement, who suffered martyrdom in 
the year 80, also received the Anchor as an attri- 
bute, either because he was bound to one when 
thrown into the sea, or, because in a pretended 
letter from the Apostle Peter, he was commissioned 
to steer the Church safe into the haven. Nicolas 
of Bari, whose martyrdom took place in the year 
209, received the Anchor as patron saint of sailors, 
to whose prayers he answered by appearing to 





them, guiding them safely into harbour. The 
Anchor also symbolises commerce and navigation. 
The cut represents the earlier forms of the Anchor ; 
the first Seles Roman, the second Medieval 
welfth century). 
° ANCILE. te sacred shield carried in Rome 
by the Salii at the festival of Mars. It was on both 
sides ancisum, incisum, and recisum ; being neither 
round nor oval, but the two sides receding inwards, 
making it broader at the ends than in the middle. 
It was sent from heaven to Numa, who was told 
by the nymph Egeria and the Muses, that the 
safety of Seno depended on its preservation. The 
king ordered Mamurius Veturius to make eleven 
others exactly like it, and hid the real one among 
these, so that it might not be recognised and stolen. 
They were all hung in the temple of Mars, on the 
Palatine Hill, and were carried once a year through 
the city by the Salii. 
There is a represen- 
tation of Ancilia 
upon a gem in the 
Florentine _collec- 
tion, in which are 
two servants of the 
Salii with coloured 
togas, carrying a 
rod on which are 
hanging six shields, 
every two fastened 
together with a 
strap. The inscrip- 
tion shows that they are ANCILIA.* 

ANDREW, Sr. The patron saint of Scotland ; 
also of the renowned order of the Golden Fleece of 
Burgundy, and of the order of the Cross of St. 
Andrew of Russia. The principal events in the 
life of this apostle chosen for representation by the 
Christian artists are, his Flagellation, the Adora- 
tion of the Cross, and his Martyrdom. He is 
usually depicted as an old man, with long white 
hair and beard, holding the Gospel in his right 
hand, and leaning upon a transverse cross, formed 
sometimes of planks; at others, of the rough branches 

of trees. This form of cross is 

uliar to this saint, and hence 
it is termed St. Andrew’s Cross. 
His Flagellation, and the Adora- 
tion of the Cross, form the sub- 
jects of two fine frescoes in the 
Chapel of S. Andrea, in the Church 
of San Gregorio, at Rome. The 

; Flagellation is the work of Domeni- 
chino, the Adoration that of Guide. This latter 
subject has also been well depicted by Andrea 
Sacchi, in the Vatican at Rome. This martyrdom 
forms the subject of an admirable picture by 
Murillo, the original study of which is in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

_ANDROSPHINXES. In Egyptian Art, are 
lions with human heads. One of enormous size is 
at Ghizeh, which is hewn out of the solid rock, with 
the exception of the fore-paws, between which 
stood a small temple. It is considered (on the 
authority of Pliny), that the Sphinx represented 
the Nile in a state of flood, which event regularly 
occurred under the signs Leo and Virgo. 
for the use of artists, is Yn. F 
Da. Knox. Sonton,’ 1 beatae” — 9 

* They are also represented on the reverse of a coin of 
Antoninus Pius, which is engraved above. The lines 
ending in circles, which appear above and below each 


yan is a rude way of delineating glory emanating from 
bern. 





ANELACE, Antacz, ANLAS, A 
ay weg wie Pr apm a sword and 
a . e tapering to a 
ea commonly worn by civilians 
until the end of the fifteenth century. 
lt is always represented as i 
from a belt or strap, a tly attached 
to the upper end of the sheath. It fre- 
Page occurs in monumental brasses, 
cut is copied from a brass of the 
time of Edward III. 
ANGELS, in Christian Art, are very 
uently represented both in sculpture 
and in painting. By the devout artists 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, angels are depicted of human 
omnes nana ; a young, to show their con- 
tinued strength; winged,* as messengers of grace 
and good tidings, and to show their unweariedness ; 
barefooted and girt to show their readiness, and 
that they did not belong to this earth: they were 
clothed in robes of white, to show their purity, or 
in cloth of pold to show their sanctity and glory ; 
the cloth of gold diapered with orphreys of 
and precious stones: with emerald (unfading 
youth) j eryetal (purity) ; sapphire (celestial con- 
templation) ; ruby (divine love). At this 
period of the history of Art, angels were often 
represented as clothed in the i vest- 
ments, copes, chasubles, dalmatics, and tunicles, 
but in the works of an earlier period are 
usually figured in albes, white, with po as how 
Sometimes angels were drawn as feathered all over 
like birds, as is frequently seen in the carving and 
stained glass of the fifteenth century, but the idea 
is not warranted = tradition of Christian anti- 
quity, and the , bordering on the ludicrous, 
is far from good. In Christian design, in sculpture, 
and in painting, angels are frequently introduced, 
as corbels, bearing the stancheons of roofs; as 
bosses, or in pannels and spandrils, bearing labels 
with scriptures, or emblems of sacred things, or 
shields of arms ; on shafts and beams ; holding can- 
dlesticks ; as supporting the head of a monumental 
effigy ; in adoration round the sacred symbols, or 
persons ; winged with the hands extended, and 
standing on wheels. Of good Angels there are 
nine degrees, which are divided into three cate- 
gories. The first consists of CHERUBIMS, SERAPH- 
™s, and THrones; the second of Domrnions, 
Powers, and PRIncIPALITies; the third of 
ANGELS, ARCHANGELS, and Virtues. Their 
attributes are—1. Trumpets (the voice of God). 
2. Flaming swords (the wrath of God). 3. Sceptres 
(the power of God). 4. Thuribles or censers, in- 
cense (the prayers of saints they offer). 5. Musical 
instruments, such as harps, trumpets, and organs, 
to express their felicity. The nine orders of angels 
are frequently introduced in the magnificent rose- 
windows of the Continental churches, diverging 
from the centre in nine circumferences of rich 


tracery. 

ANIMALS, HYBRID. This name is given to 
pictured animals composed of two different species, 
they abound in ancient and medieval works of 
art; in the former, combinations of the human 


\ 


< 


with the animal form{ are more frequent than 
combinations of different animals; thus, we find 
Centaurs, Satyrs, Tritons, and Wi figures, 
in these the human form ever appears the nobler, 
nor were the animal forms rendered more bestial, 
but rather more human. Among the Egyptians, 


* Aner is the name, not of an order of beings, but of 
an office, and means messenger, therefore they are repre- 
sented with wings. 

t “On the revival of Pagan design in the sixteenth 
century, the edifying and traditional 1 tations of 
angelic spirits were abandoned, and in lieu of the albe of 
purity and golden vests of glory the artists indulged in 
pretty cupids sporting in clouds, or half-naked 
twisting like posture masters, to display their limbs 
without repose, dignity, or even decency of appatel.”— 
Puarn's Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament. 

t Our cut represents a Nereid riding on the back of & 
monster which combines the forms of beast and serpent, 
with fanciful adjuncts. It is copied trom a Grecian 
painting on the walls at Pompeii. 
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the animal form was conceived with more depth 
and liveliness than that of man; from the first the 
Egyptians were impelled to an admiring observa- 
tion of the former, by a natural tendency, as their 
religion proves ; their combination, too, of various 
animal louse are often very y, but often 
indeed in the highest degree tastical and 
bizarre. They produced Sphinxes, (lions with 
human heads) lion-hawks, serpent-vultures, 
serpents with human legs, which are all sym- 
bolical. While the Greeks for the most 

retained the human head in such composi " 
the Egyptians sacrificed it first. By extension of 
the term, Hysprip ANIMALS is applied to the 
fantastic animals so common in architectural 
buildings of the middle ages, especially in the 
twelfth century. Sometimes we see the human 
head upon the body of a bird, of a ee or 
a dragon ; the head of a goat upon the by a 
horse ; doves, of which the body terminates in the 
tail of a serpent; eagles with the tails of > 
We must not look for a symbolical meaning in all 
these figures, although it is difficult not to recog- 
nise a hidden meaning in most of them; they 
appear to embody the faith of the time as 

MBLEMS, frequently they were but the freaks of 
fancy of the sculptor-masons of those times. 
When we meet the same figures in different 
> they appear to be copied from each 
other. 

ANIMAL PAINTING. Some artists have so 
excelled in the representations of animals, that 
their pictures form a distinct class. These are 
usually of large dimensions, and the subjects are 

rincipally those of the chase; thus, we have 

ar-hunts, Lion-hunts, Deer-hunts, usually 
ainted with the view of adorning hunting-seats, 
Sooentel halls, &c. The animals are exhibited in 
all the wild energies of life, or dead, as trophies. 
The greatest masters in this class of painting are 
the friend of Rubens, F. Snyders; J. Weenix, 
M. Hindekoeter, C. Rutharts, P. Caulitz, J. E. 
Ridinger, and Lilienberg. Another set of painters 
who have delighted to depict animals as they 
appear in the shambles or the kitchen, are in fact, 
meat-painters ; surrounded with the utensils of the 
kitchen and other consonant paraphernalia, they 
exhibit great pains-taking in their execution, but 
their excellence is chiefly mechanical. Among 
at painters of this class it is sufficient to name 
nsaech. Of painters of fish the most famous 
are Gills and Adrienusen. ‘ The mastery of the 
ancients in the representation of the nobler animals 
arose from their fine sense of characteristic forms. 
The horse was immediately connected with the 
human form in Greek statues of Victors, and 
Roman equestrian statues; there are animals of 
this description (dogs) of distinguished beauty ; as 
well as bulls, wolves, rams, , lions, and 
panthers, in which sometimes the forms of these 
animals are as greatly developed as the human 
forms in gods and horses. To represent power- 
fully-designed wild animals, especially fighting 
with one another, was one of the first efforts of 
early Greek Art.”’—Muller’s Ancient Art and its 
Remains. 

ANIMAL SYMBOLS. Both in ancient and 
in medieval Art, animals have been extensively 
employed as SymMnoxs, in which certain pecu- 
liarities of the animals depicted are taken as a 
means of embodying moral sentiments, religious 
ideas, &c. Not only the animal, in its simple, 
perfect state was so employed, but combinations 
of various animals in one, Hysprip ANIMALS, and 
of the human form with the animal, abounded 
from the earliest times, They are made familiar 
to us in the remains of Egyptian Art, in the 
recently discovered sculptures at Nineveh, and in 
the more perfect productions of Greek Art. In 
medieval Art, the Animal Symbols are drawn 
from the imagery of scripture, and they are chiefly 
employed as types of the virtues and vices. The 
prudence of the ant and the bee, the submission of 
the camel, the fidelity of the dog, the vigilance of 
the cock, furnished perpetual sources of meditation 
and reflection to the minds of the devout. The 
viler and unclean animals were also taken as a 
means of exhibiting the vices. The ox typified 
pride; the fox, fraud and cunning; the wolf, 
cruelty ; and the leopard, constancy in evil. The 
hog was regarded as the emblem of impurity, and 
is the animal form generally assumed bs demons, 
Animals were employed as symbols of the Evan- 
GELISTS, in every age of Christian Art, under a 
great 7.5 lace and circumstance; some- 
times the Lord himself is typified by the four 
beasts: his manhood, by the as of a man; 
his almighty power, by the lion; his sacrifice, by 
the calf; and his resurrection and ascension, by 
the eagle.* 





* Under their respective places in this Dictionary, the 








ANIMATION, Anmatep. A term applied 
to a figure in sculpture or painting, when it ex- 
hibits a sort of momentary activity in its motions ; 
it is also used ively, when a statue or pain’ 
is executed with such vigour and truth that it 

full of life, or animated, 

ported from South Amories, of a pale-brows yellow 

ua merica, of a -brown yellow 
colour, t and brittle, somewhat beta 
bling copal, with which it is mixed in making 
copal varnish to cause it to dry quicker and firmer, 
and enable it to take the polish much sooner, It 
is soluble in hot oil, and forms, in alcohol, a bulky, 
tenacious, elastic mass. It is extensively employed 
in the manufacture of Coachmaker’s varnishes. 

ANKLET. An ornament of gold, or other 


above the ankle, in the same manner as the brace- 
let adorns the arm. They are very frequently 
depicted in works of Art. The first example in 
our cut is copied from an Egyptian, the second 
from a Greek, painting; another specimen occurs 
in the preceding page, as worn by the Nereid, who 
rides the NID Animal. 

ANNEALING. Glass, when suddenly cooled 
after melting. and some metals, after long ham- 
mering, become eer age | brittle. This brittleness 
is removed by leaving the glass in an oven, after 
the fire is withdrawn, and by heating the metals 
again, after the hammering, by which they become 
Annealed. 

ANNUNCIATION. (Annunziata, Ital.) 
This religious mystery is one of the most beautiful, 
as well as important in the whole range of Christian 
Art ; from the earliest period it has been chosen as a 
most frequent subject. In the ‘‘ Manuel d’Icono- 
graphie Chrétienne,” by M. Didron, the mode of 
treatment adopted by the early Greek and Byzan- 
tine artists is as follows: the scene is a house, or a 
=, the Holy Virgin kneeling before a chair, her 

ead slightly inclined, holding in her left hand a 
spindle, while she extends the other to the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who salutes her with his right hand, 
and holds in his left a lance. Above the house, in 
the ky, is seen the Holy Ghost descending as a 
ray of light upon the head of the Virgin. At asub- 
sequent period in the history of Art, the treatment 
varied from this Greek formula: the Virgin is 
represented seated on a throne, the Archangel 
Gabriel bears a sceptre, which at a later period 
was exchanged for the lily-branch, and this in its 
turn was by some artists supe by an olive- 
branch ; and the Archangel was also crowned with 
olive, but the lily is the most frequent as well as 
most significant. Gabriel is also frequently repre- 
sented as an am bearing his entials, 
with attendant angels. By the early German 
artists he is represented as habited in the richly 
embroidered vestments of the priesthood. 

ANTEFIXA. This term was applied by the 
Romans to various ornaments in Truna-corra, 
which were used to decorate several parts of an 
edifice, to give an ornamental finish, or to conceal 
peg ag junctures in the masonry, They appear 
on the top of entablatures, above the upper mem- 
ber of the cornice, where they served the purpose 
of concealing the ends of the ridge-tiles, and the 
juncture of the flatones.* They also were affixed to 
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the cornice of an entablature, for the purpose of 
giving a vent to the rain-water from the roof 
similar to the GurcoyLs of Gothic’ architecture. 
Antefixe, in the form of long flat slabs of terra- 


bolical signification of animals and monsters will be 


bed. 
* Our cut exhibits an antefix of this kind in terra-cotta, 
discovered at Chester, 








cotta impressed with designs in relief, were nailed 
along the whole surface of a FRIBZE, for ornamental 
Iptured Metorss of the 

ployed in decoration b Bewtiy =m = 
em them. spe- 
tefixe are qa the British Museum ; 

they exhibit great variety and beauty of work- 


‘ANTHONY, Sr. The events in the life of this 
as saint form a very 
= ~ important class of 

subjects in Christian 
Art. Among the most 
frequent are his 
Temptation, and his 
Meeting with Saint 
Paul. St. Anthony 
has several distine- 
tive attributes by 
which he is easily 
recognised: as the 
founder of mona- 
ehism he is depicted in a monk’s habit and 
cowl, bearing a crutch in the shape vf a T, called 
a tace*, as a token of his age and feebleness, with 
a bell suspended to it, or in his hand, to scare 
away the evil — by which he was persecuted ; 
a firebrand in his hand, with flames at his feet 
a black hog, representing the demons Gluttony and 
Sensuality, under his feet; sometimes a devil is 
substituted for the hog. The subject of the Tem 
tation of St. Anthony is treated by Annibale 
Carracci in a picture in the National Gallery of 
London (No, 198). The Meeting of St. Paul aud 
Anthony has been well treated by Guido, Velas- 
quez, and Pinturicchio. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM. (e deaifying the 

SATION. A compound Greek word, signifying the 
representation of the human form; but it is em- 
ployed to signify the —— of divinity 
coker the human form, In the pourtrayal of the 
Divinity, Art canconvey the idea only by Humani- 
sation, or Anthropomorphism ; hence the beautiful 
statues of their gods produced by the ancients. 
Among the Greeks popular opinion never separated 
the idea of superior powers from the representation 
of them under a human form; hence, in their 
Mythology and in their Arts, each deity had his 
peculiar and distinguishing attributes, and a cha- 
racteristic human shape. Combinations of the 
human form with those of animals, Hysrip 
ANIMALS, are found in Egyptian remains, as well 
as in those recently brought to light at Nineveh ; 
these combinations are symbolical. By the 

ptians the animal form was conceived with 
more depth and liveliness than that of man ; their 
combinations of various animal are often 
very happy, and also frequently in the highest 

fantastical and bizarre. 

NTICAGLIA, An Italian word signifying 
the remains of antiquity, particularly fragments of 
ancient architecture and the plastic Arts. At the 

nt time this term is usually applied to the 
oe important specimens, for in#tance, utensils, 


ber ornaments, &c. 

ANTICO-MODERNO. Quarrro-cento( Ital.) 
That transition style between the comparatively 
m roductions of the most eminent early mas- 


ters, and the bn —_ a form and eee, 
the works of Rap and his great contem . 
It arose soon after the time of Massaccio, and 
characterised the whole of the fifteenth century 
until the appearance of the works of Da Vinci a 
Fra Bartolomeo. It is exhibited in its most perfect 
condition in the works of Francia. 

ANTIMONY. The oxide of this metal enters 
into the composition of some of the pigments used 
in painting, as Naples Yellow, which is a com- 
pound of the oxides of lead and antimony, A 
mineral yellow is compounded of the o of 
antimony and bismuth. Guimet’s yellow is the 
deutoxide of lead and antimony. —— 
are useful in enamel or porcelain painting, but by 
no means eligible in oil or water-colours, Most of 
the Naples Yellow now sold by artists’ colourmen 
is prepared from white lead mixed with a small 
Le yg of, cadmium yellow. Glass is coloured 
yellow by antimony; the women of the East use 
the native sulphuret of antimony to blacken their 
eyebrows and ss 

ANTIQUARIAN. Drawing-paper is cut into 
sheets of various dimensions, that called Antiqua- 
rian usually measures fifty-three inches by thirty- 


one. 

ANTIQUE, Antiques, a term derived from 
the Latin antiquus, ancient. By “ antique” 
is understood pre-eminently those peculiarities of 


badge of the knightly order of St. Anthony 
exhibits this attribute of saint, and is represented 
of Sir Roger De Bois, i engines arom herfott, 

r 2 Cc . 

Fer esce Anton conacd chive the ties ta endtal tatters. 















































and art, which are preserved in 
ivated nations of antiquity, and 
a, we epee ond 

as the most important 
relics of ancient times, With the idea of 
is united the CLAssicaL, by which we 
itings and works of 

ption and as > 

being our patterns. e 

? hich are left 

ng all 
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superior to all others in mind 
and because they im more or 
their cultivation on the greater 
t world. In Art we regard the 
classical ancients, being incon- 
to Romans, who were only an 
on the Greeks themselves. 
the Greek alone is that in which 
xternal sentient and mental life 
ts most beautiful i 
the beginning to have been 
dent cultivation of 
a development and 
errr ia cade equeanehta eoptheiegy ond 
the genius whi in my 
gooie eould be countered to plastic Art. In that 
perfection of external form by which the Greek 
was surrounded he formed his IpgaL, in 
the great truth of the so-called antique 
them the ideal is the comprehension of 
whose ewe gy, is the embodi- 
spiritual, ANTIQUES we under- 
works which have become as it were 
of human form, the representations of life 
iety, which belong to true plastic art, 
the works of the chisel, the mould—statues, 
‘ In a wider sense we use 
the word ANTIQUES to express all the productions 
in the various plastic arts of the Greeks and 
Romans, as distinguished from the art of the 
remaining ancient and unclassical nations—Egyp- 
tians, Indians, &c,, and also from all later and 
Art. 
ANTIQUITY—Antiqvitizs. In an artistic 
sense, the Old as o; to the New times. It is 
from the earliest historical 
knowledge to the irruption of the barbarians upon 
the Roman empire, which event, in connection 
with the diffusion , } oy veeny agonal Oe 
great turning-point e history of the civilisa- 
ion af outta. We also use the word in a 
limited sense to denote the early ages of every 
nation, but particularly with reference to the two 
nations of ancient times, the Greeks and 
whom we call pre-eminently “ the An- 
cients,” By ANTIQUITIES we understand those 
monuments of all kinds which were produced in 
antiqaity, in whatever sense this word may be 


ANTONINE COLUMN. In the middle of one 
of the principal 
aquares of the 
city of Rome 
stands a lofty 

illar, erected 

y the Senate 
in honour of the 
Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius 
Antoninus, and 
te commemo- 
rate his victory 
over the Marco- 
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the exterior of 

the shaft is 

placed a con- 

tinuous series 

of bas-reliefs, 

reaching from 

the base to the 

summit in a 

spiral line, re- 

présenting os 

0 
Mareus Aw 

lina. It is evidently an imitation of the cofunen of 

Trajan, but both in style and execution these seulp- 
tures of the Antonine Column are very inferior. 


* According to sation Gn eueenden a bain 

sinee the love for classieal antiquity was prs hm 

may be divided into three periods : ~Fisst, The Artistical, 
tending from xbout 1450 to 1000, and the time of collec. 

pn renovations. Secondly, The Antiquarian, from 

1700, when learned examinations and elucidations 

me reference to Art took \. 

period, from 1750, in a new 
to the study of Arehmology. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION. 


—_—— 


Tue close of this Beet, which we oa 
devoted much space—feeling the importance 0: 
movement, and looking forward to the result 
with much interest —enables aes noe a yo 
words on its general bearing, and the influence for 
which om from the outset predicted would 
issue fromit. No collection of the products of our 
manufactories has heretofore met with the same 
amount of patronage and sup ; during the last 
week the admissions av 2700 daily ; altoge- 
ther, in round numbers, the visits may be taken at 
100,000, including 1535 season tickets; these and 
the admissions, with the sale of catalogues, of 
which 8000 were disposed of, produced a sum equal 
to 3,0762. 14s. It will be seen by the above state- 
ment that the success of the Exposition throws 
into shade that of the Society of Arts, with all 
its adventitious aids of metropolitan situation and 
patronage of the most exalted kind. We learn from 
the report of the a, that their first Expo- 
sition, in 1847, was visited by about 20,000; their 
second, in 1848, by 70,000; their third, in 1849, 
was still more numerously attended, although the 
number is not stated. It must be observed that 
all the visitors to the Birmingham Exposition did 
not pay for admission; tickets were freely dis- 
tributed to the workmen in the various manu- 
factories, to the School of Design, the children 
of the Blue School, and various public and pri- 
vate seminaries; a more triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the progress of Art in connection with 
Manufactures—of temperance and sobriety—of 
regularity and order, it has not been our duty to 
record; and who shall henceforth say that even 
the humblest of our artisans may not be 
with the examination of what is valuable? of all 
the numerous and costly articles exhibited, but 
two are missing, and they are of trifling value. 
This speaks volumes in favour of the moral disci- 
pline which characterised the visitants, and we 
may add to this, the cheering fact that of the large 
number of workmen who attended for instruction 
as well as amusement, only four seemed under the 
influence of drink. The desire for places of intel- 
lectual resort among the people in the evening is 
proved by the fact that the largest number of 
admissions were between the hours of six and 
eight o’clock. Altogether, we consider the whole 
result as another powerful proof in’ favour of 
a National Exposition. We should have no dif- 
ficulty in pointing out manufacturers ‘of plated 
wares, of papier miché goods; of glass, brass- 
founders, and engineers, all of whom, to our 
knowledge, have secured orders through 
this exhibition of their wor' We are sure that 
although such Exhibitions show our weakness, 
they are, nevertheless, the beginning of our 
strength: he who knows his weakness and defects 
is —a far on the path that leads to improve- 
ment. Manufacturers must never forget that if they 
would advance the Arts of Design as applicable to 
their wants and labours, they must supply suitable 
stimulants both to the workman Hes the ublic, 
and that they are the persons from whom the first 
movement must come: in their hands is their 
own future success. They are to educate and 
supply both these classes; first, by directing pub- 
lie taste by the production of first rate works, 
which rarely if ever fail of being properly appre- 
ciated; and next, by placing before the eye of the 
artisan that which will be suggestive of the beauti- 
ful. Originality of design, thus, has its foundation 
in the appreciation of what is excellent. This 
appreciation can only be acquired by inspection 
of what is best in ancient or modern art; no town 
in the empire can boast of fewer adjuncts of this 
kind, than Birmingham; in none is there a greater 
necessity for what is becoming daily more called 
for—the Art-educated workman. e do most 
earnestly hope that a surplus which must arise 
from this Exhibition, will form the nucleus of 
something permanent; a receptacle, in truth, 
which will contain a hi of ornament, of Art 
applied to manufactures, where the WorKING MAN 
may retire, in the evening, from the bustle and 
turmoil of business, to store ap in his mind that 
which will aid him for the coming day. 
With much that was defective in the specimens 
submitted for examination at the Exhibition, 
there was abundant evidence of power, will, anda 
desire to excel, which but require encouragement 
and education to produce the most successful 
results. Art-edueation is the work of centuries. 
Greece acquired not the proud pre-eminence she 
held im high art, without due tion and 
long years of careful study ; neither wiil England 
arrive at the position she would occupy, without 
the same: there is no royal road to excellence : 
let us then be up and doing, already are our 





the demand. We most 
few ence or ypeeneree ys 
a permanent museum, eannot fail to enhance 
a Birmingham manufactures a hundred 


We congratulate the exhibitors generally, and 
all whe hove boon concesncd in the sasrylag ces af 
this really important exhibition ; the manufacturers 
of Birmingham have shown both zeal and ability in 
the matter, and we do not fear a lack of encourage- 
ment for our native manufactures both at home 
and abroad, when such laudable exertions as these 
are made. Let but the same spirit. characterise 

exertions of all connected with the Exposition 
1851, and the result eannot but be highly 
to the country. 


—_—¢——— 


THE GREEK SLAVE. 
FROM THE STATUE IN MARBLE BY HIRAM POWERS. 


statue in marble by Hiram Powers, an American 
sculptor. It was called “ The Greek Slave,” 
attracted a large number of visitors by the 
of its a The idea _ the work 
suggested by practice of exposi 
slaves for sale in the bazaar of Turkey. 
figure is upright, and rests the right hand upon 
a support, over which is thrown a modern Greek 
drapery, both hands being confined by a chain. 
There is much in this work to remind the 
learned in seulpture of the best productions of 
the antique ; in the simple ity of its outline, 
and in the intellectual ion which dwells 


touching beauty and its unexaggerated 


The sculptor has aimed high im his 

uniting mod with scorn, and 

rebuke, but he has undoubtedly carried out his 
intent, boldly and successfully. It was no easy 
task to place a young and high-minded female in 
such a position without a chance of offending 
delicacy ; but the great charm of Mr. Powers’ 
work is, that it repels the very thoughts which 
would be likely to arise under sueh circum- 
stances, and produces others totally at variance 
with them—sympathy and compassion for the 
captive; execration for those who could make 
merchandise of the beauty and the innocence of 
the fairest of God's creatures ;— 


“ As if their value could be jnstly told 
By pearis, and gems, and of shining gold.” 

While admitting the truth that genius exela- 
sively belongs not to age nor race, and that its 
elements are as likely to dwell in the minds of 
the untutored sa as in the more favoured 
inhabitant of a civilised state, the first sight of 
this statue—coming from the hand of a sculptor 
whose country has hitherto made comparatively 
little progress in this, the highest department 
of Art—afforded us no little surprise, but it’alse 

ve us infinite We had not even 


sequently astonished to find so fine s work from 
one whose fame had not already reached the 
shores of England. But we subsequently learned 
that Mr. Powers had been ing for a consi- 
derable time in Florence. In his studio here, 
Captain Grant saw a small model of the “ 
Slave,” in plaster, and was so struck with the 
beauty of the subject, that he immediately gav 
a commission to the sculptor to execute it ip 
marble. It is still in the possession of that 
gentleman, who congratulates himself, and not 
without reason, upon having one of the 
chaste and classical compositions of 
sculpture. Certainly his taste and j 

thus bringing to light, and securing, 

duction of cannot be too highly 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


THE MONUMENT OF WREN. 


ARE old London! It 

would be difficult for 

«}, us to describe the 

;) affection we entertain 

“. for this noble city— 

venerable for its anti- 

uity, and reverend 

ing or its ——— 
* with our greatest men—although it 
combines so much that occasions 
us distress of mind with so much 
that is dear and honoured to our 
S every feeling of existence. We 

’ should never have loved it so well 
if we had not become acquainted with the 
histories of some of its public buildings, its 
houses, its holy temples, one by one, almost 
stone by stone; and yet how little we know of 
what we might know, and of what we hope yet 
to learn. We marvel more and more how we 
could ever have passed a peculiar-looking house 
without inquiring ‘Who lived there?’ Cer- 
tainly, we move through life very listlessly ; we 
go along its highways and into its by-lanes with- 
out being stirred by the immortality around us ; 
we close our eyes against the evidences of change 
which are the accompaniments of life; and we 
plod on, of the earth—earthy, with little more 
than a fluttering effort to raise our minds by the 
contemplation of the acts of those glorious spirits 
who elevated England to the rank she holds 
among nations. 

We had been wandering through the human 
labyrinths of London—cogitating, rather than 
observing—musing, instead of rousing ourselves 
to enter into the feelings and occupations of 
those with whom we live, when suddenly we 
stood opposite the gate of the Church of St. 
Bride, Fleet Street. We never can any one 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches without 
endeavouring to obtain a sight of the beautiful 
spire by which he loved to decorate his sacred 
buildings; accordingly, we stepped down the 
paved court, and strained back the head to 
gratify desire. As we turned the corner to go 
on, St. Paul’s, looming through the atmosphere 
of mingled smoke and fog, again recalled to 
mind the character of its mighty architect—that 
polished, high-minded, true-hearted, modest 
man, who loved his art with a depth and purity 
unknown in our times, and with the 
enthusiasm of his noble nature, not for the gold 
it brought, but because of its own high merits, 
and the power it gave him to elevate his country 
in the eyes of the whole world. 

Born in 1632, Christopher Wren was nurtured 
in the highest principles of the Reformed Church ; 
his father, at whose rectory he drew breath, at 
East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, was also Dean of 
Windsor ; and his uncle, successively Bishop of 
Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, is celebra in 
the Ecclesiastical history of England as having 
devoted himself to the royal cause, and remain- 
ing so firmly attached to the fortunes of the 
deposed King as to endure an imprisonment of 
nearly twenty years without being brought to 
trial. During a portion of this dismal time for 
all who held the true royalist faith, Mr. Chris- 
topher Wren, even then distinguished as a youth 
of equal modesty and talent, was a frequent 
visitor at Mrs, Claypole’s, who was sure to dis- 
tinguish and promote excellence. Here he occa- 
sionally met the stern Protector, who called to 
him one day, in his usually abrupt and deter- 
mined manner, to go immediately and ‘tell his 
uncle that he might come out of the Tower if 
he liked.’ The youth bowed his thanks. Know- 
ing the equally determined nature of his uncle’s 
spirit, he proceeded with an anxious heart to 
the Tower. The shadows of the massive build- 
ing lay heavily upon the waters, and, as the 
heavier gates groaned beneath the creaking 
chains and rusty bolts, he hoped that one he 
loved so well would come forth to the light and 
liberty so very, very dear to a young aspiring 





mind. So strongly did the value of this inesti- 
mable blessing seem to him, as he entered the 
dark and narrow room appropriated to his rela- 
paca « Ses pang y chine thro him- 

upon his neck, and wishing him joy of the 
liberty he at first doubted whether bs weak or 
would not accept. The stern contempt which 
the prelate at once expressed towards the Pro- 
tector’s the air of offended dignity with 
which he regarded his nephew pad its 
bearer—the exalted nature that b in 


those he despised—were never forgotten by the 
future architect ; and unable to repress or di 

the feelings he had roused, he listened with 
silent res to his high-souled relative. ‘Go 
back!’ he exclaimed, ‘to the man who holds 
the power of England within his blood-stained 
palm, and tell him that I will none of his per- 
mission to depart, but will tarry the Lorp’s 
leisure, and owe my deliverance to Hm 


alone !’ 

This noble di of things temporal, when 
contrasted with thi eternal, was strongly 
characteristic of both the uncle and the nephew. 
er of our paltry pilers of brick and mortar— 
builders of ae erate: sane ee 
half as much itectural knowledge as the bee 
or the beaver—would think themselves insulted 
if required to superintend a square or a street 
in the suburbs of London at ‘the remunerating 
rate that was paid the mighty architect of Saint 
Paul's. But long before he was distinguished as 
an architect, or thought of architecture, perhaj 
but as a branch of the sciences to which hi 
young mind rendered such ready homage, every 
man of knowledge in England considered the 
mga a prodigy. Like 

is remarkable contem- 
porary, Pascal, his genius 
— itself at a very 
early age. At thirteen 
he dedicated the inven- 
tion of an astronomical 
instrument to his father 
in a Latin ode; and, 
though labouring under 
extreme delicacy ofhealth, 
he was able to enter Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, at 
the age of fourteen; here 
he secured the friendship 
of Bishop Wilkins, who 
introduced him to Prince 
Charles, the Elector Pala- 
tine, as a prodigy; and 
htred, in his preface 
to his ‘Clavis Mathema- 
tica,’ mentions his extra- 
ordinary promise as a 
youth of sixteen. 

About this time, Doce- 
tor Willis, an eminent mathematician, col- 
lected together a knot of scientific men, 
chiefly from Gresham College, who gave the 
idea after the lapse of a few years of the for- 
mation of the Royal Society; and Doctor 
Willis was another of his friends. Wren de- 
voted much attention to the microscope, which 
caused both him and his cousin to be sneered at 
by the author of the ‘Oceana,’ as those ‘ who 
had an excellent faculty for ifying an atom, 
and diminishing a commonwealth.’ He then 
turned his attention to some astronomical theo- 
ries, and many claim for him the invention of 
the barometer, though there exists little doubt 
that the discovery belonged to Torricelli. The 
exquisite Evelyn, so associated with all that is 
honourable to land, so dear to all who love 
the registers of old times, makes frequent men- 
tion of Wren, designating him as ‘ that rare and 
early prodigy of science,’ ‘that miracle of youth,’ 
‘that prodigious young scholar.’ Well, indeed, 
did he deserve this praise. At fifteen, Sir Charles 
Scarborough, an eminent physician of his time, 
employed him as a a ; and 
it was the future architect of St. ‘s who first 
injected several liquids into the veins of living 
animals. But, turn where we will to the records 
of this great man’s life, we find all illumined by 
his fame. Having abandoned his classic retire- 
ment, he filled the chair of astronomy at Gresham 


College,* and the next year solved Pascal's cele- 

problem, that was issued in all - 
cence as a challenge to the learned of d, 
and then posed the mathematicians of France by 
one that was never answered. So he continued 
his course, mingling the mild lustre of the morn- 
ing and evening star with the splendour of the 
comet; the jon of human talent and 
human virtue ; ton od hiatinn Go aod ieee 
quarrels of the dey, yot ing the sacred flame 
of loyalty within his heart. 

a period of much turmoil, during the 
most interesting of England's history, 
Charles II. was received back into the bosoms of 
his loving subjects, and Wren was chosen to fill 
the highest chair (the Savilian) at Oxford. Then 
the ye , aided by the 1 ing of 
England, was lished firmly, Doctor Wren 
being one of its most efficient members, and yet 
we find him toying with all sciences—observing 
Saturn — mapping the Pleiades — calculating 
9 ng en on the longitude—most pro- 
bably inventing mezzotinto engraving, and per- 
mitting the credit thereof (for which he never 
cared, except for truth’s sake) to rest with his 
friend Prince Ru He also sacrificed, occa- 
sionally, to the Muses, but this most likely 
was in his lovemaking hours: that the wisest 
men must go through despite all other 
sciences. 

But this human weakness was no stain upon 
his stainless career—as completely sans reproche 
as that of Ba; himself. At le he went to 
Paris to study architecture and the mechanical 
inventions, and there saw the Louvre in progress. 

Soon after the Restoration, our Charles, whose 
foreign sojourn had given him some taste in 
| architecture, took it into his head to contem- 





COURT YARD OF GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


plate repairing St. Paul's, which was absolutely 
necessary from the dilapidations it had suffered 
during the Commonwealth, when Cromwell 
converted the Choir into a horse barracks. 
Wren was named in the royal commission to 
superintend the repairs, but it was decreed by a 
greater power that no one desecrated stone 
should remain above another. The mighty fire 
came in its terror upon the city, sweeping it 
away like chaff before the wind, and rendering 





as its name implies, is a foundation 


* Gresham Col 
the builder of the Ex- 
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ruin ; and there, amid 
burning cinders, fear- 
crumbled about him— 
surrounded him 
smoke and debris 


old St. Paul’s* a tottering 
the destruction, upon the 
less, amid the embers that 
calm, amid the desolation that 
on every side—heedless of the 
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OLD 8ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


of whom no evil was ever whispered, but at once 
the undercurrent of self-interest, that muddy, 
babbling, polluted stream, was let loose upon 
him ; yet he stood between the glory of London 
and the mean and paltry eco- 
nomy that would have neglected 
the clearance made by the fire, 
and patched and cramped St. 
Paul's, emancipated from its 
disjointed thraldom by what to 
individuals was a great cala- 
mity. If the plans of this as- 
tonishing projector had been 
worked out altogether, as he 
intended, we should have had 
a city as remarkable for the 
dignity of uniformity as for 
extent. He proposed a street | 
ninety feet wideto proceed from \ 
St. Dunstan’s Church to Tower 
Hill, there to terminate in a 
piazza; this, besides its mag- “ 
nificence, would have ensured 
a world of air and health to 
the citizens ; he intended this 
to open into a circular piazza 
on its way, the centre of eight 
streets, leaving Ludgate prison 
on the left side, where, instead 
of the gate, he designed a 
triumphal arch to the reno- 
vator of London, Charles IL. 


* Old St. Paul's was the idol of the Londoners. They 
seem to have looked upon it as the very perfection of its 
species, and were redolent of its praises. One of its great 
holds in popular affection consisted in the belief of its 
legendary history. It was supposed to stand on the site | 
of the Roman temple to Diana, and believed to be the 
spot where Christianity first found a home amongst us. | 
All the older antiquaries fall in with this popular belief; | 
and the legends they tell may be comprehended by a | 
reference to the pages of Camden. Its great antiquity 
and its constant connection with the historie and ecclesias- | 
tical history of our country, gave it however a stropg 
interest, Its interior was enriched with the tombs of the 
great and the learned, some few relies of which are still 
amaees in the erypts of the. present building. The 

mg-irawn aisles were in the si 
the meeting-place and lounge o' 
Sussenation, and the cathed 

& noisy rendezvous not always respectable. In a sho 
time dilapidation and decay tegen to —— and aes 
the reign of James L. strong measures were necessary to be 
adopted to preserve the building at all. Our cut shows 
its palmy state when the Steeple was entire. 
destroyed by fire in 1561, some say b 

the of plumbers, who left 
» It was new roofed 
Reglected until the reign of Charl 
which had been urged during his 
fully, and set the examp 
his own expense @ nob! 
royal example and subscri 


ixteenth century used as | 
f the citizens. So began | 


lightning, others by 
heir fires burning in 
after this; but was 
ies I., who did that 
father's reign unfruit- 
le of restoration by building at 

ortico. Others followed the 

towards the work nobly, 


ANE 


lal 
LP 


| much injury, that on the restoration of Charles, that of 


| surveyor-general and principal architect for rebuilding 
the city, he immediately ‘took an exact survey of the | the 
| whole area and confines of the burning, having traced 


ral became a place for idlers | 


| a8 might be; avoiding if compatible with greater con- 
x | veniences, all acute angles; by seating all the parochial 
was | 


| public places into 


| into one regular 





should be seen no more, was the fearless 
podbot concentrating a mind of inconceivable 
strength, knowledge, solidity, purity, vastness, 
and vigour, upon one point—the restoration of 
| London! Up to this period he had been one 
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The street was then to divideinto twoother streets 
as large, and before they, spreading at acute 
angles, could have been clear, one of the other, 


basis of which would be filled by the Cathedraj 
Church of St. Paul’s. How glorious this pic. 
ture! The magnificent structure would not 
have — ees yd by a close-fitti 
ops ; an e@ pro’ piazza 
erg ae a majesty to the immediate 
bourhood in keeping with the cathedral ; 
jazzas can never be generally adopted in 
England with advantage. If they shelter from 
rain they darken the houses; and an 
man connects some Italian idea with ; 
something of ‘lurking’ and hiding, and ‘ secret 
stabbing ; and indeed the more broad and wi 
and expanded streets are the better: still 
they would have formed a noble base to 
mighty pyramid. It was a fine idea of his 
to e his highway to the Tower, adorned with 
parochial churches; setting before the people 
continually their Christian temples in the best 
situations, thus reminding them of their highest 


We can, without difficulty, imagine the magni- 
ficent ap ce of our river, if he had been 
permitted to carry his quay alo; the whole 
bank of the Thames, from Blac to the 
Tower, a canal being cut at Bridewell, with sluices 
at Holborn Bridge and at the mouth, and stores 
for coal at either side. What metropolitan mag- 
nificence would have arisen, had he erected 
twelve halls for the twelve chief companies, 
united into a regular square, annexed to Guild- 
hall? He desired to banish trades that use great 
fires and create noisome smells, and all burying- 
grounds, out of the city. Our cemeteries are 
but the working out one of his projects! 
Yet, necessary and useful as they are, we should 
be sorry to be buried in one of those dead high- 
ways; we would rather repose quietly in a shel- 
tered nook of an old churchyard, where the 





he intended them to form a triangular piazza, the 


shadow of the trees we saw planted should fall 
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WREN’S PLAN FOR RE-BUILDING 
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and in 1643 the renovation was completed at a cost of | 
about one hundred thousand pounds. The Civil War 
came, and with it a desecration worse than any previous 
one to which the noble building had been subjected. 
Horses were stabled within its walls, and it received so 





the cathedral b again . It was slowly 
proceeded with when the Great Fire left it a mere mass of 
ruins, to be7sueceeded by Wren’s grander and more uni- 
form conception. 

t Wren’s mode of operation is detailed by his son in his 
‘Parentalia” He says, that after his appointment as 


over with great trouble and hazard the great plain of 
ashes and ruins; and designed a plan or model of a new 
city, in which the deformity and inconveniences of the 
old town were remedied, by the enlarging the streets and 
lanes, and carrying them as near parallel to one another 


churches conspicuous and insular; by forming the most 
piazzas, the centre of six or eight 
ways; by uniting the halls of the twelve chief companies 
uare annexed to Guildhall, by making 

@ quay on the whole bank of the river from Blackfriars to 
the Tower. In his clear sighted plans and useful im- 

| provements he designed ‘the streets to be of three magni- 
tudes; the three principal leading straight through the 
City and one or two cross streets to be at least uinety feet 





| cluding 


wide; others sixty feet; and lanes about thirty feet, ex- 
all narrow dark alleys without oi 
courts. An examination of his plan engraved er 
make these improvements apparent, and show how m 
London has lost by not adopting Wren’s views; 

were opposed by the vested interests of the citizens, os a 
then, as now, deprecated all changes even for —< 
vantages. They had insurmountable prejudices in 

of rebuilding in old localities and in old styles, and hence ae 
he lost the opportunity of his wish to render Londen 
most magnificent as well as commodious for 

and trade of any upon earth.’ A glance at 

show how well he had laid out main 


{ 
i 


3 


proper position of public build 
well to utility as to architectural 
position of oy which — = 
grand ob t claimed atten’ 

side of 2 ay was entered; at B is Doctors’ a 
in close and proper wat The letters C refer 
piazzas with which Wren intended to 

where the principal streets met. At D we have 
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K shows the position of Guildhall 
House, At M are the public 
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Q, a Quay along the entire 
debouchement of the Fleet river at 
hithe; T, Dowgate: U, London Bridge; 
gate. W, shows the position of 
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upon our m-grass grave, while the voices of 
} snot we A egy» » and who have loved us, echo 
above it. 

It is evident to all who contemplate the plan 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s renovation that St. 
Paul’s was the sun of his system ; he would have 
ranged his planets and their satellites around it. 
His mind was as harmonious as the movements 
of the heavenly bodies ; and the more we thought 
upon, the more we felt che sublimity of his concep- 
tions.” It is with a feeling of extreme diffidence 
that we object to his fondness for arcades, which, 
except as a sort of amphitheatre for St. Paul's 
churchyard, are, for the reasons we have men- 
tioned, unsuited to our climate. But we cannot 
feel the objection which some have stated to his 





Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, and Manheim, th - 

form Continental cities, are dull en 

from their uniformity, but from the absence 

y °naet: ae seme which is the variety of Lon- 
n. 


Sir Richard Steele justly observed with refe 
ence both to Wren and the great fire, that ‘That 
which produced so much individual af- 
forded the greatest occasion that ever builder 
had to render his name immortal and his 
venerable. But though nothing could exceed 
the fortitude displayed by those who had seen 
their city “ye first by the plague, and then 
by fire; and though ‘the people’ would have 
embraced his _— yet the selfishness of some 
individuals, the conflicting interests of others, 


plan, on the ground of sameness and uniformity. | the intrigues of certain parties in both court and 


ie. 


wi 


WREN’S ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR 8T. PAUL'S. 


state, dispersed the architect’s noble efforts as 
regarded the city; and when he was, r innu- 
merable vexations and provocations from the 
prejudiced and the ignorant, really permitted to 
set about his great work of St. Paul's, he did so 
with superhuman patience and perseverance. 
Nurtured in the purest Protestantism, his first 
plan of the cathedral did not include the length 
of the aisle necessary for the processions and 
pageantry of the Roman Catholic worship, but 
unnecessary in our Reformed cathedral service.+ 
The Duke of York, afterwards the tyrannical and 
bigoted James, insisted on the le ed aisles 
and the addition of side oratories, thus preparing 
the cathedral for a religion, the subsequent at- 
tempt to re-establish which cost him his crown. 
This infringement on Wren’s plans and princi- 





Moorfields; and Y, the cirenit of the City Walls. The 
small black blocks, which are isolated, represent churches 
which he had intended to place in prominent positions in 
the main thoroughfares, but always free of the houses. 
It is only necessary further to remark, that that portion 
of our plan which is covered by lines of tint, represents 
that part of London which was destroyed by the great fire. 
* The dome of St. Paul rises above his grave, a noble 
monument; but there ought to be another. There has 
been published a tribute to his memory—a pictured repre- 
sentation of the workings of his mind, beantifully grouped, 
by Mr. Cockerell. This fine representation of British 
architecture sets forth no less than sixty-two of Sir Chris- 
topher’s buildings, the principal number being churches. 
t The unfortunate circumstance of the Duke of York’s 
tendency to the Roman Catholic faith deprived England 
of possessing the only Protestant cathedral in the world. 
Wren’s notions of church-building for the reformed faith 
were well expressed in his report to the King, where he 
declares that our own ritual and its form should guide the 
architect solely in his designs for the buildings sacredly 
devoted to such service. ‘The ” he says, ‘in- 
deed, may build larger churches; it is enough if they hear 
the murmur of the mass, and see the elevation of the 
host; but ours are to be fitted for auditories.’ Impressed 
with this view, he omitted the long aisles and side chapels 
necessary to the Romish ritual and its processions, and 
made the body of the building a compact centre as a grand 
substructure to the dome, and forming an enormous re- 
ceptacle for a bape auditory. But the who had, no 
doubt, long cherished the idea of P , in- 
sisted on the long aisles and side chapels 
Wren was therefore obliged to alter his design entirely to 
one less original and beautiful, to gratify the wish of one 
who sat upon our throne but two short years and was 
banished for ever. 





les caused him to shed bitter tears; but his 

yal Highness, who would have hardly ven- 
tured to interfere with the design of a sculptor, 
altered the plan of the architect; and Wren 
began his work of immortality—laying the first 
stone of London’s landmark on the 21st of June, 
1675. And in the year 1710 the good old man, 
having attained the seventy-eighth i= of his 
age, having spent thirty-five years of his life in 
the actual and daily labour of, this erection, 
having seen the terminations of three reigns, 
having experienced a revolution which drove 
the Stuarts from the throne, and witnessed the 
going out of the Orange di y and the comi 
in of the Hanoverian, saw his son lay the highest 
stone of the lantern on the cupola. The toils, 
and taunts, and vexations he had endured were 
forgotten at this triumphant moment. The 
shouts of a grateful people rent the air; he was 
surrounded still by long-tried friends, and his 
character was as stainless as when he took his 
first lesson in the dignity of a fixed purpose from 
his uncle within the Tower walls. 

And what now, gentle friends, suppose you 
was the sum allotted to Sir Christopher Wren 
for building your St. Paul’s—our St. Paul’s }— 
what to remunerate him for the learning, the 
labour, the untiring attention he brought to his 
work of love? Two hwndred pounds a year! And 
the commissioners had the iness to stop a 
portion of this until the work was completed ; 
nor could he obtain his money without an a a 
cation to Parliament. Well might that splendi 
vixen Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, remon- 
strate with her architect, when, as she said her- 
self, ‘It is well known that Sir Christopher 
Wren was content to be dragged up in a basket 
three or four times a-week to the top of St. 
Paul’s, and at a great hazard, for 200/. a-year.’ 
Poor Sarah ! she took little into consideration 

is mind or talent, but thought mightily of his 
swinging in a basket for such a paltry sum! 
His payment, as architect of the City churches, 
was hardly better, being no more than 100/. 
a-year; though the oatah of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook, v his lady a present of twenty 





EB 
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-paid Sir Christopher could be found to 
arrangements for the accommodation of 

the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and their officers, 
and also the ee of the twelve companies, in 
Bow Church! He — coe eee with 
Evelyn to conduct the sale of Che College 
Government; upon him devolved the task of 


E 


irregular 
that might prove 
or the beauty of 
Court end of the town. 
other tasks concerning the laying out of roads 
im upon him too much personal exertion 
and extensive and intricate calculations. 

He laboured diligently ; the Monument, Temple 

Bar, Chelsea Hospital, many of the halls of the 
companies, seventeen churches of the 
parishes in London, and thirty-four out 
of the remaining parishes on a large scale, were 
rebuilt wnder the direction and from the designs 
v Wren, during the time that he was engaged upon 

. Pauls. And when Queen Anne an 
act of Parliament for the erection of addi- 
tional churches in London and Westminster, the 
omnipotent Wren was appointed one of the 
commissioners. 

What other man has left such records of a life 
behind him? Michael Angelo, so gloriously 
associated with St. Peter's, had as strong a 
struggle — prejudice and meanness as our 
‘Hero Architect,’ and their characters were cast 
in the same mould, alike high-souled—alike poor 
in this world’s riches—loving Art for its own 
sake—sacrificing their time, their knowledge, 
and themselves for their city’s glory; but An- 
gelo’s hot southern nature lacked the fine tem- 
pering of Wren’'s, for he earnestly, at the expira- 
tion of seventeen years, implored Cardinal 
‘to liberate him from his vexatious employment,’ 
Wren completed his task in thirty-five years, but 
St. Peter’s occupied a space of 145 years, during 
the pontificate of nineteen Popes. 

His name has filled our i ion with 
images of his works. ar 4 rise before us, dis- 
tracting our mind with their magnitude and 
number. Recollections of his life, too, crowd 
upon us, and we see him in a hundred situa 
tions of his varied career. With an effort we 
banish these visions, for we have a Pilgrimage to 
make. 





BOYER HOUSE. 


At Camberwell there is a quaint old house 
called Boyer House or Manor House ; and Evel 
records a visit to Sir Edmund er at 
*melancholie house at Camerwell. He has,’ he 
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‘ ve of oakes, and hedges of yew 
io his : en od a tall row of elms before the 
door.’ This house is still standing in the London 
Road; and in that house, not ‘melancholie’ to 
our thinking, Sir Christopher Wren resided 
during a great portion of the time occupied in 
building St. Paul's. Most likely Wren rented 
the house from Sir Edmund. And, as Evelyn is 
believed to have introduced cedars into England, 
who knows but Sir Christopher obtained the very 
tree which we regret to see looking so really 
‘melancholie,’ from the sweet author of the 
‘Sylvat’ The house, as you may see, has a very 
different ap ce from any other in —— 
ticular neighbourhood ; and the eer op | ng 
branches of the cedar, now the wreck 0 what it 
was, invite attention. Tradition calls it ‘Queen 
Elizabeth's tree ;’ but there is a certainty that 
her Majesty never saw it. The house has a 
sufficient claim to our attention without this 
distinction—Evelyn entered the gateway, Sir 
Christopher Wren resided within those walls ! 

There are no people in the world more mis- 
understood than the English. Our ‘shyness’ is | 
termed ‘coldness ;’ our ‘timidity and reserve 
‘heartlessness ; no one ever knocked at the 
proper door of an English heart without having 
it opened. Here were we personal strangers to 
the lady who resides in this venerable mansion : 
and yet a mere expression of a desire to see 
Wren's house, sufficed not only to secure us 
admission, but such kind attention as we can 
never forget. The steps ascended, the hall is 
entered by a glass door, and you immediately 
find yourself where taste and judgment have 
presided, and where care is still taken of the 
work of their hands. From the gloomy aspect 
without you are astonished at the cheerfulness 
within, for the hall is spacious and lightsome ; 
and, though it has been deprived of many of its 
ancient honours, still the plainness of its panel- 
ing is in keeping with the character of the 
building, and though it has lost much—for its 
present occupant informed us that when she 
took it the owner of the mansion removed the 
‘carved imageries of fruit and flowers, and 
various other beauties, that decorated an exqui- 
sitely perfumed room, still called the ‘cedar 
parlour '—though much has unhappily been 
removed from this house of noble memories, 
nothing has been introduced in violation of the 

yure taste that presided over its adornment. 
he ‘cedar parlour’ is of a mellow and yet 
delicate colour, panelled with that expensive 
wood from the floor to the lofty ceiling. The | 
adjoining room is finely proportioned ; but the | 
room on the opposite side of the building is the | 
one that pas attracted the attention of | 
our artist friend. The chimney-piece still boasts 
some undisturbed carving, and there is a door 
remarkable for its simplicity. 





| 


| plain and rusty.’ 


upon a trim parterre, guarded from all harsh 
winds by the ‘hedges of yew,’ and enjoying a 
sight of the ‘ pretty grove of oakes’ that com- 
manded even Evelyn's commendation, despite 
the ‘melancholie’ of ‘Camerwell.’ Here the 
most wonderful of men reposed from his fatigues, 
and, relying with the high faith of a Christian 
spirit upon the God who works all things toge- 

er for good to them that trust in Him, was 
never bowed down, never shaken, never turned 
from his loyalty to his maker, to his ruler, to 
his art. Well might Steele aver that ‘his per- 
sonal modesty overthrew all his public actions ; 
the modest man built the city, and the modest 
man’s skill was unknown !’ ; 

Here, perhaps, originated the meeting which 
Herder asserts was the origin of the Freemasonry 
of St.John. Here, with a few friends, to save 
his journey home « dinner, he to dine 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s ; 
and a club was thus formed, which by degrees 
introduced a formula of initiation and rules for 
the conduct of the members expressed by sym- 
bolic language, derived from the masonic pro- 
fession. Knight thinks it rather corroborative 
of Herder’s assertion, that, while the any se ee 
of Wren mention the attendance of the | 


ceremony of placing the highest stone of the 
lantern, no mention is made of their attendance 
at laying the foundation stone ; and every lodge 
in Great Britain is an offshoot from the lodge of 
antiquity of which Sir Christopher was master ! 
We can fancy these walls covered with his plans, 
and, as the twilight gathered round us, might 
almost hear the music of his clear, sweet, demon- 
strative voice replying kindly to those who 
questioned upon a ints, by short but satis- 
factory answers. Perhaps when at breakfast in 
this very room, when told that the frightful 
hurricane of the previous night had damaged all 
the steeples in London, he observed, with his 
quiet, faithful smile, ‘Not St. Dunstan’s, I am 
sure. 

The admirable order of his mind gave him 
time for all things. He never abandoned his 
scientific pursuits ; and here were written many 
of his interesting letters to the Royal Society. 
One in particular partakes so much of the sim- 
plicity of the man and dignity of the philoso- 
pher, that it occurred to us while gazing on the 
beautiful proportions of the door. 

‘It is, he said, ‘upon billiard and 
tennis balls, upon the purling of sticks 
and tops, upon a vial of water, a wedge 
of glass, that the great Des-Cartes 
has built the most refined and accu- 
rate theories that human wit ever 
reached to; and certainly nature, 
in the best of her works, is appa- 


| rent enough in obvious things, were 


they but curiously observed ; and the 
key that opens treasures is often 
‘But,’ he adds, 
with the pen of experience and pro- 
phecy, ‘ unless it be gilt, it makes no 


| show at court.’ 


As we walked round what is but a 


| remnant of the garden that belonged 
| to the house, and learned that it is 
| now occupied as a school for the 
| education of young ladies, we could 
| not but think of the fine associations 
| (those creators of noble thoughts) the 
| young could not fail to imbibe in 


| such a residence. 


We are sure the 

lady, who felt so thoroughly the purity, even 
more than the vastness, of Wren’s character, 
will not fail to impress upon their minds the 
great lesson taught by his life; how much can 


| be done by the right employment and division 


DOOR AT BOYER HOUSE, | 


This probably was the architect's study ; his | 
own proper room. We would give much to 
know whose bust originally occupied the posi- 
tion which its present possessor has assigned to | 
Bir Walter Scott. Perhaps Inigo Jones or | 
Michael Angelo. And the window, which now | 
only looks forth towards a chapel, then opened | 


of time, and how surely a noble object, when 
versevered in, will be, must be, accomplished. 
When we entered, we did envy her that house, 


* The St. Dunstan’s alluded to is the Ch 
Street, London, known as St. Dunstan's in qomer Ten 


| is a tradition that the plan of this elegant tower and spire 


was furnished to Wren by his daughter, Jane W 

pes seen and admired the famous one of St. Nichole nz 
Newcastle. She died in 1702, aged twenty-six, and was 
buried under the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral. The storm 
which occasioned Wren’s remark, raged in London through 
the night of the 26th of November, 1703, and some of the 
steeples and pinnacles in the City suffered serious injury. 


ge of | 
Freemasons, of which he was the master, at the | 








but when we left it, we thought it could i 
the present day, be more worthily <— 
e have deferred as long as we could the last 

— act of England towards Sir Christopher 
ren, because we are ashamed to record it. His 

talents, his uprightness, his exertions, his 

were forgotten; and almost 

shadow of London’s chief glory, 

was crowned with those snows 

kings might envy, in the 

earthly pilgrimage—when he 

century architect to the crown, 

mind was just sufficiently 

ruption and intri ismi him ! 

King andthe dsmised a sbjec. He ge 
ing, an ismi a subject. He of 

Wren as ‘having enriched the ign of several 

om. and disgraced the last of them.’ God 
less his honesty ! We say this heartily, for he 

seldom affords us so great a luxury. 

The retirement of this great man was as 
glorious as his career—the sunset of a long 
summer-day of untiring, untired life, which he 
laid down, not as a burden, but a duty. We 
may surely accept his character as a man of 
science upon the testimony of Newton, who in 
his ‘Principia’ joins his name with those of 
Wallis and Huygens, whom he styles hujus etatis 
geometrarum facile principes. 

Retiring from the immediate neighbourhood 
of London to Hampton Court, he spent the 
remaining five years of his life chiefly in the 
study of the Scriptures. Time, which had en- 
feebled his limbs, left his faculties unclouded 

early to the last day of his existence. His chief 
delight up to the very close of life was to be 
carried once a year to visit his great work; and 
we once met a lady who had heard her grand- 
father describe having seen him assisted by two 
friends up the steps of the cathedral. He wasa 
little child then, but he never forgot following 
the architect into the holy building, and won- 
dered, when he heard the people, who uncovered 
as he passed, say, that that old man, whose every 
smile was a blessing, had built the great St. 
Paul's. After one of those visits, he rested at 
his lodging in St. James's Street, after his dinner, 
on the 25th of February, 1723. His servant, 
thinking he dosed longer than usual in his chair, 
found, to use the emphatic words of Scripture, 
‘that he had fallen asleep.’ 


TOMB OF WREY. 


Of course, he had a splendid funeral. His 
remains were deposited in the crypt under the 
south side of the choir of rae cathedral.* 


* Wren’s tomb, a simple ponderous slab, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘ Here lieth Christopher Wren, Knt., 
who dyed, in the year of our Lord, u.pcc.xxmt., and of . 
Age xct.’ At the head of the tomb, on the wall above, 





a more ambitious Latin nn. enclosed in an 


border after the fashion of a Roman tablet. It runs thus: 
‘ Subtus conditur hujus Ecclesia et urbis conditor Chris- 
tophorus Wren, qui vixit Annos ultra nonaginta non sibi 
sed bono publico: Lector si monumentum requiris . 
spice. Obiit xxv. Feb. étatis xcr. Anno MDOCXXIII. 

On the opposite wall, at the foot of the tomb, is the monu- 
ment of Dean Holder, who married Wren’s sister ; and on 
one of the massive pillars is that of Jane Wren, his 
daughter, who officiated as organist in the C - 
is here represented playing on her favourite instrumen' 

to listening angels. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
SOMERSET HOUSE, 


Tue annual meeting for the distribution of 
prizes, to the students of this Institution, and to 
receive the report for the past year, took place 
on the 16th of January; the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P., President of the Board of 
Trade, presided on the occasion, and was sup- 
orted by Earl Granville, Vice-President of the 
as well as by several gentlemen interested 
in the progress of our man ing and indus- 
trial arts. The report of the head masters, 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., and 
Mr, Townsend, was read by the 
Mr. Deverell. It stated that the average num- 
ber of students, male and female, in each month 
in 1848-9 was 383; while for the last nine 
months of the current financial year, to the 31st 
of December 1849, the average had amounted to 
423, being an increase of 40 in each month, A 
corresponding increase of fees had also occurred 
to the amount of 44/. on the preceding year. 
With regard to the great National Exposition in 
1851, the report expressed the earnest hopes of 
the masters that the Board of Trade would 
extend its utmost assistance to further the 
studies of the pupils during the present year. 
If it should be determined that the School of 
Design should contribute to that Exposition the 
élite of thtir productions, it was desirable that 
early information of that determination should 
be communicated to the school; and it was 
hoped that the Board of Trade would extend 
with no sparing hand such pecuniary aid as 
might be thought adequate to the execution of 
designs, which would be otherwise too costly for 
individual means. 

Mr. LanovucHERE, afterthe report had been read, 
signified his great satisfaction at the account 
which it gave of the position and prospects of the 
school. He had himself, from the very earliest, 
watched its progress with great interest, and he 
earnestly hoped that more and more attention 


would be paid to the arts of design in this country, 
the stability of whose manufacturing prosperity 
must, in many Laer eae mainly depend upon the 


successful cultivation of those arts. At present 
though we excelled other nations in mechani 
contrivances, we were behind some of them in 
those arts to which the principles of taste applied, 
and if we wished to hold our place among the 
nations of the earth, every enco’ ment must be 
afforded to the arts of design. He heard with 
great pleasure the report which had been read by 
the aprotic He had seen evidences of progress 
every year, but during the last year the improve- 
ment had been more decided and marked. It 
would be invidious to institute any comparison 
between the pr made in different branches 
of study, but he could not help saying that he had 
observed with feelings of no ordinary gratification, 
the ‘beautiful drawings and designs exhibited b 
the female class of students, He trusted that 
institution had now taken so firm a root in the 
country, that nothing could prevent its final 
success; and he hoped that the students would 
exert themselves, and exhibit such specimens of 
their skill at the great National Exposition of 1851 
as would do credit to the school. 


After the distribution of the prizes to which 
we shall refer presently, 


Mr. Reporave, A.R.A., stated that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
had kindly given the sum of 30/. to be distributed 
as rewards —— those sections which were not 
sufficiently provided for in the list of prizes. 
a — requested by heen of 2 to 
visit Paris, for the purpose of inspecti e Art- 
manufactures of the French, he felt bound to say, 
that although our French neighbours excelled us 
at present in the department of Ornamental Art, 
they were not so immeasurably our superiors in 
that respect that we might not hope to equal them. 
There was much that was ous, and there 
was a great redundancy of ornament among the 
French designers. But in one respect they were 
greatly our superiors. The Art-workman was 
much better educated in France than the English 
Art-workman, and consequently the execution of 
their designs was carried out with greater fidelity. 

Mr. LasoucuEre said he listened with 
much satisfaction to the remarks made by Mr. 
Redgrave. He believed that some —_ and 
many ladies thought it impossible for an English- 





meeting ; he said he had just come over from P. 
and that he found the French much excited iy 
t exhibition of 1851. The 
rance felt confident of success 
so far as the art of design would ensure it, though 
they acknowledged the su ty of our own 
countrymen in superiority of wor and in 
its durability. 


Through some inadvertence our tickets of 
admission to the meeting did not reach us in 
time to permit our attendance at it ; but on the 
following day we passed some time in reviewing 
the numerous models, drawings and designs 
which filled to overflowing three rooms of no 
limited dimensions; there were upwards of 
1,200 of various descriptions, showing at least 
the industry of the pupils of the school; the 
— of these designs are for textile fabrics 
and paper- i though there was no 
lack of other subjects. We had not, at our 
visit, heard the names of the successful candi- 
dates for the prizes, but we especially noticed 
as highly meritorious, designs for paper and 
chintz, y Brag oo dhebiag! a of oil paint- 
ings of fruit and flowers, by Miss Eliza Mills ; 
fruit and flowers in tempera, by Miss H. 
Mc‘Innes; a design for a table-cover by Miss 
Charity Palmer; two large water-colour drawings 
of fruit and flowers by the same young lady; 
fruit and flowers in tempera, ees Alice West; 
designs for muslin dresses, by Miss L. Gann, 
Miss E. Mills, Miss 8. J. Edgley ; a design for a 
salt-cellar, by Miss A. West; a design for an ink- 
stand, by Miss L. Gann. Among the contribu- 
tions by the male students, we were much 
pleased with a set of anatomical drawings in 
chalk, by J. 8. Portch ; a small model of a Bull 
attacked by a Lion and Lioness, by C. J. Hill; 
drawings in chalk from the antique, by T. 8. 
Bell ; a large vase in plaster, by W. J. Wills; 
two clever bas-reliefs in plaster, by F. Wills; a 
design for an Etruscan vase, by T. Brown; 
designs for a breakfast service, by T. S. Bell. 
There were many more by both classes of pupils 
worthy of especial mention, did our space admit. 
The principal prizes were awarded as follows. 


A prize of 2/. to Miss Alice West, for a design 
for a chintz ; 2/. to Miss Louisa Gann for a desi 
for a hearth-rug ; 2/. 10s, to Miss Alice West, for 
a design for a salt-cellar; 2. 10s. to Miss Louisa 
Gann, for a design for an inkstand; 2/.to Miss 
Alice West, for flowers and fruit in tempera; 2/. 
to Miss Charity Palmer, for ditto in water-colours ; 
ym a — .~> ~ ditto in e ; 21. to = 
Alice West, for a design for paper hangings; an 
22. to the same lady for a design oe 0 manatin dens. 
The value of the prizes distributed among the 
female class of students amounted in the whole to 
571. 5s. Among the prizes given in the elemen- 
tary school were 2/, to Mr. Johnson, for a set of 
the five orders, tinted; 3/. to Mr. Butler, for a 
drawing of Gothic Architecture ; 4l. to Mr. Portch, 
for an original set of anatomical drawings of the 
human figure; 3/. to Mr. Griesbach, for a copy of 
a painting containing a group of fruit and flowers ; 
and 3/. to Mr. Moye, for studies from fruits, &c., 
from nature, in oil, Mr. Brown, sen., obtained a 
a prize of 2/, 10s. for a — for a vase, orna- 
mented in two colours; Mr. Bell received a prize 
of the same value for d for a breakfast service; 
Mr. Slocomb was a 51. for a for a 
stained glass window; and a prize of same 
value was given to Mr. Hodder for ditto and a 

el. Mr. Slocomb also carried off a prize of 51. 
for the painted decorations of a ceiling, 
and er of 32. for designs for silk hangings. 
Mr. J. George obtained a prize of 1/. 10s, for a 
design for a printed drugget; and Mr. J. B. 
George one of 2/. for a design for oe 
Rheastneue. Other prizes were distribu + 4 
the male students, amounting in the whole to ; 

It would seem almost invidious, amid so much 
that was excellent, to single out any for parti- 
cular notice, but it would be unjust to Miss 
Alice West not to direct attention to her four 
prizes ; and to Miss L. Gann for her two. 

Our remarks on the exhibition as a whole 
must necessarily be brief; but we are bound to 


ora 
an 





say that we were more than pleased with it ; the 


‘ormed wonders under the judicious 
and clever management of Mrs. Mian, who 
shows herself here as excellent an instructress 
as she is an accomplished artist ; and sure we 
are that Mr. Herbert, with the other masters at 
the head of this school, will most cordially 
assent to the justice of our remarks. We desire 
not, however, to disparage the efforts of the 
male pupils, which are, generally, highly credita- 
ble to all parties; and in some cases of a very 
superior order. Still we could not but notice 
the scarcity of designs for such objects as are 
adapted to the requirements of numerous classes 
of our manufacturers, workers in metals, pottery, 
wood, peo miaché, bookbinding &c, ; matters 
which belong rather to the stronger sex as 
subjects of study. In going through the rooms 
our thoughts naturally reverted to the great 
National Exposition in prospect, and we felt 
assured that if our manufacturers of paper- 
hangings, carpets, and textile fabrics, were to 
make selection from some of the designs here 
exhibited, they would do well, for there is 
much most worthy of their attention, both for 
home consumption and for public competition. 
The inennned assistance which the school will 
most probably receive from the Government, 
during the present year, will give a fresh impulse 
to the energies of the young artists that must 
tell on their future exertions. There is evidence 
of abundant talent ready to be called into the 
field of action, if free —_ be given for its 
display—talent that will reflect lustre on indi- 


viduals and on the country : let it be generously 


and liberally dealt with by those who desire 
to see the Art-manufactures of Great Britain 
flourish, whether directly or indirectly interested 
in their success, and there can be no doubt of a 
——- reward. The recent exhibition at 

merset House inspires us with fresh hopes for 
our country in the impending s O for 
pre-eminence in the Industrial 


————— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND ITS CALUMNIATORS. 


For some weeks past, communications signed 
“William Coningham” have been published in 
the Zimes newspaper, the object of which—as far 
as it can be e out—is to excite public indig- 
nation against the Royal Academy; with a view 
to the ejection of that body from the apartments 
they occupy in Trafalgar Square. The charges 
Pam by Mr. agen are 2 harp 
ess, so entirely o to that one 
might be almost justined in supposing him rather 
the cunning advocate than the uncompromising 
enemy of that Institution ; for the unquestionable 
effect of his writings will be to withdraw atten- 
tion from those points in which it is assailable, 
and direct assaults upon those which are easily 
defended, According to Mr. Coningham, the 
only boon conferred upon the country by the 
Academy in return for a veo Y Baten 
“it professes to support a ool oO} i 
notoriously mi ”" Now, it has been 
affirmed over and over , that the Academy 
is hostile to the School of Design, but it was for 
Mr. Coningham to discover its “ professions ot 


support.” 

This is a sample of the whole “rigmarole ;” 
about equally true with the broadfaced asser 
tion that the Academy “ exacts” from the. can- 
didate for admission to membership “an amount 
of servile solicitation, to which high-spirited 
men, conscious of their own superiority, must 
nay be unwilling to submit.” It is by no 
means y that Mr. —— is personally 
acquainted with many of the Royal 
Academy ; he may have, therefore, yet to learn 
that not only is “servile solicitation” never 
“ exacted,” but that it would go far to insure the 
failure of any candidate. To our own knowledge, 
a large majority of the recent elections, have been 
of artists totally unknown to more than four 


















































i through the list of all those 
Was it by “servile solicita 

Mr. Poole, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Frith, Mr. Egg, Mr. pee re ~_ 
Frost, Mr. Elmore, i mission} OF 18 

“ servile solicitation ” that Mr. Pugin expects 

ion (and will no doubt be elected), at the 
next vacancy 
We have quoted the names of the younger 
members, merely because it has been our privi- 
lege to know them, from the commencement of 
their career in Art, to the event of their election ; 
but surely Mr. will scarcely venture, 
except in this general way, to dare the assertion 
that such men as Mr. Barry, Mr. Cockerill, Sir 
Robert Smirke, Mr. Webster, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Cope, 
Mr. Wyon, Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Leslie (indeed, 
we might quote the whole list but with two 
or three exceptions), are less high-spirited 
and upright, less truckling to obtain “ Academic 
honours,” which (according to Mr. Coningham), 
“ impose only on the ignorant,” than Mr. Coning- 
ham himself; or than that ally—a bad painter 
and a worse critic—whom Mr. Coningham con- 
tinually quotes, and who, in his estimation, 
would no doubt make a far better keeper of the 
~ and cleaner of its contents than either 

’ Hastlake, or his successor, Mr. Uwins. 

There is no body in the kingdom, perhaps 
none in the world, less om to Neg —_ 
the Royal Academy, as the election o 
members. The best artista among the candidates 
are almost invariably elected; they are chosen 
in such a manner as to avoid,—as far as human 

wer can avoid it—the danger of private motives 
in selection ; if the members had no higher prin- 
ciple to guide them, it is obviously their interest 
to hen the body by obtaining the co- 
operation of able men. thus invigorate 

eir own society, and weaken societies that 
might become rivals; but, above all, there is a 
responsibility from which no assemblage of men 
dare to shrink—public opinion cannot be out- 

with impunity. 

t would be an insult to Mr. Eastlake to say a 
word in his defence against the vituperation 
and ap’ t animosity of Mr. Coningham. As 
& gentleman, an artist, and a man of letters, 
he is placed far beyond the reach of his accuser, 
who very meanly reiterates charges confuted long 
ago by a solemn decision of a committee of 
inquiry, such decision being based upon the 
combined testimony of the best authorities upon 
Art in the kingdom." It is, however, with the 
gross injustice of the attacks on the Royal 
Academy that we have now to do. Mr. Coning- 
ham aims his blows so recklessly—with blunder- 
ing passion—that not one of them hits the mark. 
We are by no means the unreflecting defenders of 
the Academy. Fora very long period we have 
laboured to show that reforms have become 
necessary to this Institution—for its own welfare 
and that of Art—and that such reforms are prac- 
ticable and easy. A few concessions to the 


ight, 
peo 
tion” 





* The strength of Mr. Eastlake’s case consists in the 
ary given by our most eminent artists. What is to 
@ said in answer to the opinions of Mr. Mulready, Mr. 
Etty, Mr. Landseer, Mr. Uwins, and Mr. Stanfield? These 
gentlemen all agree in praising what has been done ; and 
although artists are not always the best judges of a picture, 
and 6 lay too much stress on technical excellence, 
yet it is obvious that if an men are qualified to judge on 
what is dirt and what is ing, or are com mt to ex- 
press an opinion on the colour and surface of painting, it 
must be such artists as those we have mentioned. e 
think our readers will agree with us in the opinion that the 
Trustees could not have done otherwise than resolve as 
they did (Lord Ellesmere being present, and the Earl of 
— a } dy Sow, in the opinion of the 
as Mr. Ei . i 
: . by bastlake is entirely 
his judgment in 
lery.” — Ea 


re 








" ; 
ficant though they be, coming out of their own 
funds ; that to its library every qualified student 
is admitted ; that its charities are large, not alone 
to the widows and children of deceased mem- 
bers, but to decayed artists and their families, who 
have no claims other than those of want. The 
Academy does this, and much more, without the 
smallest aid from the national purse ; Be 
beyond dispute that the poor apa ey 
pe so Sa tnales by inalienable right ; and we 
say uuhesitatingly, that if deprived of them, a 
Court of Equity would substantiate their just 
claim for compensation. When they were 
removed from Somerset House, and the Royal 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries re- 
tained their rooms in building, it was 
for the public benefit, more than for their own, 
that such removal took place. To cast the 
Academy adrift, would be to inflict an injury 
upon British Art, for which half a century of 
national fosterage could not atone. We trust 
that some means will be found, and that soon, 
to remedy two crying evils ; to find fitting room 
for the national collection, and space sufficient 
for an exhibition of contemporary Art; and we 
hope this will be done by giving up to the Royal 
Academy the whole of building in Trafalgar 
Square, and providing for the National pictures 
a structure worthy of the Nation. 


a 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


MancuEster.— THE Union Crius-Hovse.— 

aan Sehorf ite 2 ‘on famil thering 
as in i t ily gatheri 

round the domesti fireside it would seem, from 
their increasing number and the amount of sup- 
port they receive, that they are considered as 
essential to the wants and requirements of the age. 
Certain it is, that every pains is taken, and money 
is abundantly expended, to make such places of 
resort elegant, commodious, and inviting. We see. 
conclusive evidence of this in the streets of our 
metropolis, nor are some of the most i t 
cities and towns in the provinces far behind us in 
these matters. The Union Club of Manchester, 
ee 
ence in locality, position e great 
body of its — oe has recently re-opened its 
“‘ Coffee-room,” or rather “ Saloon,” after exten- 
sive alterations have been effected therein. The 
dimensions of the room are fifty feet by twenty- 
five feet. Itis a well- i apartment, in 
height, as in length and width, and is lighted solely 
San 0 Sage Seven Seo. NN 
each end of the room is in flat panels; from these 
springs a coving, out of which rises the uare 
lantern in the centre. The walls are divided ver- 
—_ b {or into a series of panels; and 
orizon’ a projecting cornice forming a 
cohen, ‘the poovelling eslear of tho walle D0 
sort of salmon colour, the pilasters are a sea-green, 
the ag weer Tene and other dark colours, 
w e ceiling a higher parts of the lan- 
tern are of light hues; so that a regular gradation 
in colours, dark to light, is found to be 
observed hout, as the eye glances from the 
floor,-(covered by a dark rich , made to 
correspond in style and character with the decora- 
tion),—and the lower part of the walls, to the 
ceiling and lantern. The style of the decorations 
of this room is arabesque. The cove over the 
cornice is divided by rich bands into sixteen com- 
partments, the centres of which are filled with 
allegorical paintings and imitations of sculpture. 
The subjects in the angles re 
virtues, Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, and Tem- 
perance. The centre compartments on three sides 
contain Arehitecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
The others are filled with the Muses, the daughters 
mei sas ol and Mnemosyne. The arabesques on the 
principal pilasters are divided into portions, 

ing cameo allegorical representations of the Hours 
of the day, the Months of the year, and the Zodiacal 
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principles of Art, be instructed 
irvrcacrve a specied and well defined mechanical 
foundation in any design he is directed to realise, a 
Bich shall Porte that in ainety-nine 

will be, ninety- 
—_ iser will fail to 


mouldi the 

Soli = of other ornaments, would utterly con- 
demn the whole, were not the defects hidden by 
the masterly predominance of mind displayed in 
the main f ts of the structure.” 

Again p. 17. ‘To mere tracery examples, we 
do not intend at present calling further attention. 
The primary forms of these, however, open entirely 
new ground, as their skeletons are frequently 
cassolingly beautiful. Look for confirmation of 
this point to the plate ‘Branching of Tracery 
Skeletons,’ and the reader will possibly incline to 
the opinion that the flowing foundation lines of 
tracery are more beautiful than the results. It 
was within ic skeletons as a foundation 
that Gothic architecture first displayed its foliated 
ornaments even before was vented.” 

Finally, p. 18. ‘* The illustrations of form deli- 
neated are the mere expositions of an individual, 
and it is a matter of anxiety to him that other 
minds should be at work upon the subject; but 
more especially to the department of it, that of 
changing forms applied to other branches of orna- 
ment Untow’ y there is a point where the 
mechanic ends and the artist begins, but no man 
is entitled to overlook the dry plodding, calculating 
labour, which must ultimately help him on the 
way. Let the student only follow the principles 
and practices of the old artists and he will attain 
the results they did, in the production of new and 
excellent designs ; and assuredly he is unworthy of 
their spirit who remains contentedly a mere servile 
copyist.” 

So much for my book quotations. 

Two years back I lectured upon this subject, 
first, to the School of ign at Somerset House, 
secondly, to the Institute of British Architects, 
and lastly, twelve months back, to the Philoso- 
phical peer oe bd Edinburgh. * each of | 
places ee ularly w the application of my 
tracery diagrams to fallsted design, and my own 

ractice has founded many successful foliated 

igns upon the system recommended by me to 
others. 

If your readers will trouble themselves to refer 
to my work, they will find hundreds of designs, 
which, by simply placing leaves in the place of 
cups upon their branches will end in this supposed 
discovery of your correspondent. To their use 
the whole world is welcome and I threw out the 
principle for that purpose. If any body can claim 
the revival of the principle it is myself, and I now 
claim the right of distinctly asserting in your pages 
that Mr. Rogers is not only indebted to my labours 
for the idea of his paper, but that seven out of 
the nine designs —- by him are founded 
upon my work, and the circles he uses would alone 
prove the matter, for they are exactly the same 
size as those used by me. 

It is possible that when my tracery examples 
were thus made use of by your contributor, he 
may have fancied that he was copying from old 
examples, but even then common courtesy should 
have compelled some allusion to the channel 
through which he had arrived at the knowledge 
of their existence and Sp gee Iam wm 
willing to allow Mr. W. H. ers any amount of 
credit for the foliated designs he affixes to my 
cr branches, but, to use a common proverb, 

ask that gentleman when he again ‘‘ makes 
brooms,” to at least acknowledge from whom he 
* took the materials,”’ 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ropert WILLIAM BILLINGs, 
Loxpox, January 14, 1850, 


_ [We have considered it due to Mr, Billings to 
insert his letter; next month it will be equally our 
duty to give Mr. Rogers a means of reply. Mr, 
Billings is, as a gentleman and an artist, entitled 
to marked consideration, His position has been 

we know, obtained by industry and research, no 
less than by his high talents; and any statement of 
his cannot but claim and receive attention. We 
have no doubt, however, that Mr. Rogers will be 
able to make his case good. Asan esteemed cor- 
respondent of our Journal, we are accustomed to 
place confidence in him ; and if he has committed 


an error, we are sure he will readil 
it end enewta} : y acknowledge 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Expostrion or 1851.—The subscription 
list has been opened by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and Prince Albert, the former giving 
10002 and the latter 500/. It is a fine example 
of liberality, which we are assured will be 
generally followed. We have no doubt whatever 
that a sum sufficient to meet all the expenses 
will be thus raised ; London alone will aid mate- 
rially ; the meeting which took place in the City 
on the 25th, was too late in the month for us to 
report. Probably in our next we shall be able 
to supply some idea of the ments in con- 
templation for carrying out the p The Com- 
mission has already manifested proofs of activity, 
and the public will not be inert. 

Tae Vervon Girr.—It is known that when 
Mr. Vernon presented his collection of pictures 
to the nation he included in the gift three 

ictures, for which he had given commissions, 

ut which were then upon the easels of the 
respective artists. The picture by Eastlake is 
finished. It is a repetition of the subject of the 
“Escape of the Carrara Family,” painted for 
Mr. Morrison, and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1834. The picture is what the 
Italians would call a replica, not a copy of the 
original. It is a work of the highest character, 
combining delicacy of expression, beauty of draw- 
ing, and colouring, which exhibits the true prin- 
ciple of Venetian Art ; all these qualities make 
it a most valuable addition to Mr. Vernon's 
bequest, There is no name of the present age 
which will go down to rity laden with more 
honour than that of Charles Lock Eastlake. Asa 
painter he stands at the head of his profession. 
As awriter on Art, no one ever exercised the 
_ with so much philosophy and erudition. 

e reports of the royal commission since sepa- 
rately published as contributions ‘o the literature 
of Art will become a text book for future 
schools ; while the Materials for the history of oil- 
painting displays an untiring search after infor- 
mation for which every student is most grateful. 
The posthumous commission to Mr. Landseer 
is, we believe, nearly completed. There only 
remains that of Mr. Mulready and then Mr. Ver- 
non’s intentions will be ed. 

Tue Barirish Instirvtion.—Many works of a 
high degree of merit have been sent for exhibition, 
but by some mismanagement the joint contribu- 
tions of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Lee did not arrive 
until a week after the days pro for therece 
tion of pictures. Creswicksends three; F. G 
& composition entitled “The Post Office,”—a 
large proportion of landscape has as usual been 
contributed, among which are productions of 
great excellence. Some very pictures 
have been rejected and we think with justice, 
since in such case the hanging of the pictures of 
one person in a limited space must operate to 
the exclusion of the works of many. 

Tue Ixstitvte.—The opinion of counsel has 
been taken relative to the recovery of debts 
due by subscribers to the Institute, whereby 
it is ascertained that mere absence from the 
establishment and the non-payment of subscrip- 
tions does not exonerate persons who have been 
admitted as members or subscribers from liabi- 
lity to pay subscriptions until they shall have 
declared in writing their desire to have their 
names erased from the books of the Society. A 
sight of the list of defaulters would surprise the 
more honourable members of the profession. 

THE Poor anp THE Fine Arts.—The recent 
exhibition of paintings at Post-office-place, Liver- 
pool, afforded gratifying _ of the orderly 
and correct behaviour of the poorer classes, and 
their propriety of demeanour and carefulness in 
such places. During the last month it was 
thrown open to the working-classes at two-pence 
each for adults, and one penny for children ; 
and such numbers . repaired to it, that the 
weekly receipts were as great as when the usual 
ol ~— ae i was demanded. The 

weekly attendance during this term was 

about 3,250, being six times greater than the 
attendance at the higher charge. During the 
twenty-three days it was opened at reduced 
rices, it was calculated that 13,000 of the 

umbler classes availed themselves of the 





the slightest injury was done to a si 

Tue New Gallery In Roun ikea a 
noticed last month the progress of the Society 
originally formed for the promotion of a free 
= pm ten eir new Gallery is 
exactly opposite the Polytechnic Institution, th, 
rooms extending backwards on the left of Little 


- Street. hare rooms are four in number 
an ve been built according to a design of 
G. Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. The large room is 
seventy-five feet by twenty-five, the second fifty 
by twenty-three, the third is a square of twenty- 
eight feet, and the fourth isa small room. The 
works are under the immediate directi 


Mr. of Parliament Street, and it is 
hoped that the whole will be finished early in 
Fe , and, as soon afterwards as possible, 
the days will be named for the reception of 
pictures for the exhibition ; and if, in its new 
position, this Institution receives that support 
which from antecedent experience it may 
very justly expect, there can be no doubt of its 
permanent establishment. 

GovERNMENT ScHoot or Destay, Somerset 
Hovsg.—In our last we briefly noticed the 
delivery of a lecture on embroidery on 2lst 
December, at the Head School of Design, Somerset 
House, by Mr. George Wallis, late of hester. 
This was the last of a course of three on the 
practical application of Art to manufactures, 
which the Board of Trade had Mr. 
Wallis to deliver to the students, the others 
having been delivered respectively on 23rd Nov. 
and 7th Dec. The first, “On the conditions 
of design as applied to calico printing,” involved 
the exposition of the leading features of the 
mechanism and chemistry of calico-printing, 
so far as it controls the reproduction of the 
design of the artist. Form and size were shown 
to be a condition of the mechanical means 
employed, whether blocks, cylinders, or metal 

; whilst colour, as dependent on che 
mistry, was illustrated by various examples 
of “madders” as the type of “fast” prints: 
“steams” being represented by de laines ; 
whilst “furniture chintzes” took the position 
of a mixture of the two methods. The various 
limitations of design in each of these primary 
modes of production were pointed out and 
explained. The second lecture was “On the 
conditions of —— as applied to silk-weaving 
by the Jacquard loom.” is was also illus- 
trated by appropriate examples of manufacture, 
some of which were of a very high class charac- 
ter. The mechanism of the loom was, as far as 
circumstances would allow, explained and illus 
trated; but the relation of the design to the 
fabric through the medium of the rule 
mer cards, and thence . the loom, was me 
eading feature, and the various specimens 0 
fabric quoted as illustrations of method, from 
the broad damask furniture to the ribbon, as 
also the application of the loom in producing 
copies of engravings such as the French delight 
to bring out as examples of their skill as artistic 
weavers. The third lecture “On the conditions 
of design as applied to embroidery by hand and 
by machinery,” was equally interesting and 
effective with the others. The primitive character 
of this kind of textile decoration was alluded to, 
and the various methods adopted during the 
progress of this Art from an early down 
to the present time, pointed out. e nature of 
the embroidering machine invented by M. Heil- 
mann of Miilhausen, and so long successfully 
worked by the late M. Louis Schwabe of Man- 
chester, and now by his successors, Messrs. James 
Houldsworth and Co., was explained, and the 
conditions, on which alone a su design 
to be executed by this machine could be made, 
were illustrated. The lectures were interspersed 
throughout with practical hints and 
comments on the successful study of Art as 
applied to manufactures; and its necessity a5 4 
special consideration of the student strenuously 
urged and enforced. Large audiences attended 
the lectures and strongly testified their satisfac 
tion with this essay towards the practical. It 
gives us much pleasure to record the fact, that 
the delivery of these lectures at the head school 
supplies additional evidence (and we imagine 
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was intended to do so), of the merit 6f Mr. Wallis 


as a provincial master, a position which he ought 
not to have quitted, and to which we hope to 
see him honourably restored. 

Hewnnine’s Homeric Tasie.—This table, de- 
signed for the library of Lord Northwick, is 
now on view at Messrs. Hering and nye. ag 
Regent Street. The surface of the table is 
covered by a sepia drawing, protected by plate- 
glass, and designed after Homer's noble descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles. Flaxman has 
already treated this subject so finely, that Mr. 
Henning deserves an extra amount of praise for 
the boldness and success with which he has 
grappled with it. The centre is icularly 

: Apollo in a quadriga boldly fronts the 
spectator ; the Hours hover over his path, while 
behind are shadowed forth the principal celestial 
signs. This is surrounded by the series of sub- 
jects detailed by Homer; the Dance, the Mar- 
riage, the Judgment in the Forum, the Battle, 
the Harvest, the Vintage, and the Herdsmen 
attacked by the Lions. A narrow outer border 
is devoted to a series of Water Nymphs and 
Tritons sporting on marine animals ; the subject 
varied by the introduction of the story of the 
Sirens, and an attack of armed soldiers. The 
foot and column supporting the table are 
exceedingly meritorious and original portions of 
the design; the shaft is the stem of the 
the leaves spreading beneath and upholding the 
table; at the foot of the tree a warrior is repo- 
sing, listening to a female rp lute; a Sea 
Nymph is placed behind, and a Triton blowing 
his shell ; while the triangular oped oe which 
they are seated has at each angle figures of 
Cupids riding on dolphins. The entire work 
reflects much honour on the artist, Mr. John 
Henning, Jun.; we have never seen a more 
classic and fitting composition for a library than 
this beautiful table. 

Tae Hancers at THE Royat AcaDEMy.—We 
believe the hangers this year will be Messrs. 
Maclise, Witherington, and Westmacott. As 
heretofore, their task will be one of thankless 
labour ; it is one from which any artist would 
shrink ; it must be done, however; and, as our 
readers are aware, the duty is imposed upon 
each member in turn. We do earnestly hope 
that the Octagon Room, and the practice of 

lacing paintings in the Miniature on will 
be abandoned. The defence we know to be, 
that the mere hanging a picture on the walls of 
the Academy is a boon to many artists, that it 
TELLS in the circles where they are teachers ; but 
it is notorious that little discrimination is used 
in selecting works for bad situations; if a little 
good is effected as regards some exhibitors, it is 
ruinous to others. 

Tue Exposition FranxcalsE will we believe 
terminate in Feb: It is not improbable, 
however, that a large proportion of the contents 
will remain in this country for sale; and that 
some portion will be returned to the dealers in 
London from whom they were hired for exhibi- 
tion. We have reason to think the tion 
has not been successful ; the mses have been 
large, and although during the first week or two 
many visitors paid shillings for admission, of late 
the rooms have been but thinly attended. This 
source of income has therefore not been produc- 
tive ; we understand, moreover, that purchasers 
have been very limited; the prices were high, 
in some instances we were able to com them 
with those asked at the Exposition in Paris, and 
found that they had generally advanced from 
fifty to seventy per cent. There were, however, 
a number of objects of a “ cheap” class—inferior 
in all respects—such as clocks, which would 
have been dear at any price; of these we under- 
stand many were sold, but the costlier articles 
remain for return. We trust that the rs 
of the Exposition of 1851 will learn much from 
this experiment ; they will not of course exhibit 
things made only for sale, but exercise judgment 
in selection. 

Tae Diorama.—The new picture which is 
now exhibited here is entitled “The Valley of 
Rosenlaui,” a wild and romantic glen situated in 
the southern part of the Canton of Berne. This 
valley or Alpine gorge is at an elevation of 2300 
feet above that of i or Meyringen, enclosed 
between the Wetterhorn and the Schwartzhorn. 





On the right of the spectator are the rocks 
forming a portion of the base of the Schwartz 


horn, and on the left appears a which leads 
across the grand Sheideck to Grindlewald ; im- 
mediately in front of the , and in the 


distance, rises the grand Eigher, which reaches 
an elevation of 13,086 feet above the level of 
the sea. The view is first seen in a subdued 
light, and a principal feature of the picture is the 
Reichenbach, the ever-toiling current of which 
sparkles with a reality, the closest imitation of 
nature that can be conceived. The sky gradually 
oaees anda — “naling interrupts the ever- 

ing monotony of the falling waters. When the 
yee “a off a gleam ery ine lights and 
colours the snowy peaks of the grand Eigher 
with a beauty enh brilliancy su on 
trasted with the dark clouds of the passing 
storm. The other subject is the interior of the 
Church of Santa Croce, in Florence; which, 
it may be remembered, has been before exhi- 
bited. The ~~ however, after a lapse 
of years will be regarded with fresh interest, 
Santa Croce being one of the most remarkable 
churches in Italy. This interior is seen under 
every effect of light, graduating from that of 
mid-day to midnight, when the church is artifi- 
cially lighted for service. The monuments pre- 
sented to the s tor are those of Mic’ 
Angelo, Petrus Antonius Michelius, and Vittorio 
Alfieri. Like all the similar subjects of this 
exhibition, the picture offere a most deceptive 
imitation of an actual interior. 

M. CLercET.—We have received several let- 
ters from manufacturers relative to this accom- 
plished designer, of whose works we gave 

imens in our last number. One of them 
says—‘ I have been to Paris, and at your recom- 
mendation obtained several of M. Clerget’s 
beautiful designs ; they are indeed very choice ; 
those I purchased from him ave real gems for 
originality and marvellous drawing. Havi 
many years practised from sketches of this kin 
I feel I can value his productions: I hope to 
know him better.” Another manufacturer 
writes—“ I wrote to M. Clerget for those designs 
I have received, and am greatly pleased with 
them; and I ought to thank you for the intro- 
duction, which will be very profitabie to me.” 
Mrs. Merrifield (we presume we may mention 
her name) writes us—“ I have long appreciated 
the merit of M. Clerget, and think you have 
—_— service by introducing him to rm 
manufacturers ; several of his designs have been 
useful to me.” 

Tue Newson Monvument.—There seems a 
fatality attached to this unfortunate structure, 
whose enemies are not only those who raise 
their voices and withhold their hands from 
measures tending to its completion, but actually 
employ the latter so as to retard its progress. 
A singular robbery in connection with this 
column was recently committed on the premises 
of Messrs. Wood, brass-founders, in Baldwin's 
Gardens, by some persons who abstracted from 
the workshops a considerable quantity of orna- 
mental mouiiiag which the firm in question 
were bronzing for the bas-reliefs. No clue, we 
believe, has hitherto been found to the thieves, 
whose object must have been to dispose of the 
material, rather than to throw any obstacle in 
the way of finishing the work. 

Mr. Rawson Watker’s CHarcoaL Drawinos. 
—We noticed in a former part of this Journal, 
(No. 110), the charcoal drawings of Mr. Rawson 
Walker; and as many inquiries have subse- 

uently been made respecting them, we insert 
the following observations communicated by one 
who has tried the method, and is a highly com- 
petent judge, as the best answer we can give to 
these inquiries. The novelty of this method 
consists in reversing the oma process of draw- 
ing; the shades are first laid in on p 
paper with a tone of charcoal of the requisite 
depth, without to form. The lights are 
then taken out and the forms marked out with 


proper tools, which remove Soe either 
wholly or partially, according to the tint required. 
The Rassvery of a process which enable 
artists to execute sketches and drawings in this 
manner, has long been a desideratum. e have 
ins 


Mr. Walker's drawings, and we con- 
gratulate him upon having made the discovery, 





and brought the process to a high of 
perfection. It appears to us that such a method 
of drawing is irably adapted for ensuring 
breadth of effect, and for producing delicate 
gradations of tone, from the most tenter aérial 
tints to the most powerful touches required for 
the _To these advantages must be 
added the beautiful grey tint of the charcoal in 
the middle and half tints, the extreme rapidity 
and facility with which the drawings are exe- 
cuted, and the neatness of finish of which they 
are susceptible. The rapidity of the process 
recommends it strongly in ing from nature. 
There is, perhaps, no method by which i 
effects can be so quickly and effectively ase ee 
The rapid changes of the forms of the clouds, 
and the transient and accidental shadows which 
pass so rapidly over the face of the landscape, 
can be rendered almost instantly and with won- 
derful effect. With such a material, Mr. Ruskin 
may catch and embody the fleeting and ever- 
changing forms of the clouds with as much 
facility as he can describe them with his eloquent 
and flowing pen. We venture to think that if 
he once tried Mr. Walker's method of charcoal 
drawing, he would no lo advocate drawing 
skies with the lead pencil. For water, still or 

itated, and for skies and mountain scenery, 

e new method is excellent. It is not, how- 
ever, adapted to architectural or other drawings, 
which depend chiefly upon lines. The portrait- 
painter will derive equal advantage from adopting 
this method, in ——s and fixing the charac- 
teristic expression which too frequently eludes 
the pencil of the artist. The historical painter, 
also, who sometimes finds it necessary to make 
ten or twelve sketches before he decides on the 
composition of his picture, will be delighted to 
obtain a material which enables him to embody 
his conceptions with almost the quickness of 
thought, and to efface them or alter them at 

leasure with the greatest facility, In drawing 

m the living model equal advantages are ob- 
tained. When the drawing is completed it must 
be fixed so as to secure it from being effaced, to 
which, from the extreme lightness with which 
the charcoal is applied, it is more liable than 
other drawings. This is effected by a ve 
simple and ingenious process, which, if desi 
can be conducted in the open air, and two 
minutes after the drawing may be safely depo- 
sited in the portfolio, and another commenced. 
We have heard of some beautiful effects being 
produced by ep a charcoal drawing with 
coloured crayons and then fixing it. Mr. Walker 
has been occupied seventeen years in perfecting 
his process and materials. e principal diffi- 
culty lies in the preparation of the paper, which 
must have sufficient tooth to hold the dry char- 
coal, and sufficient hardness of surface to enable 
pen a 2 ag ry ge aynen and wl -xy a 
perfectly clean light when necessary. is is 
accom lished without difficulty. We find that 
Mr. Walker's method has been approved by 
many eminent artists, and we have been informed 
that several of them use the Mr. 
Walker is, indeed, supplied with abundant and 
ample testimony on this head. 

CTURE SaLEs.—The announcement of picture 
sales for the ensuing season shows at present 
a very m list, nor do we hear rumours of 
any considerable addition being made to it. 
Those as yet advertised are some finished 

ictures, studies, and sketches, left by Mr. Etty, 

A., which are ordered to be sold by his execu- 
tors, and among wiiich, we understand, are not 
a few excellent productions; some — = 
works by modern artists, Etty, Chambers, 
Holland, Pyne, Linnell, Bonington, Boddington, 
Rippingille, Bright, &c. &c. ; and a number of 
copies from the old masters, collected by Mr. 
Barnard, the late keeper of the British Institu- 
tion : also some pictures belonging to the late 
M. Du Roveray, While on this subject, we 
would mention a matter to which our attention 
has been drawn by a correspondent, who desires 
against a succession of 


ported from Belgium. Al 
worthless trash possible, there are names of the 
highest celebrity among the Belgian artiste 
attached to them.” These works are of course 
manufactured for the market. 
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the fact. Nothing but em- 
true idea of their beauty and 
. engravers of the antique 
valued, were the engravers of the 
coinage; and the tasteful eye that can 
the one must equally value — 
magnificent coin of Agrigentum, with the two 
les on the shore, reproduced in = 4 
of this work, is as fine as any gem of the early ages 
(about 270 B.c.), when it is supposed to have been 
executed. The later coins of the same kind 
executed oy the Romans by no means equal these 
—— ian works, but o- surpass them 
in interest, inasmuch as they give a con- 
Ainuous history of their great events, accompanied 
striking and faithful portraits of their rulers. 
In them we view cotem: portraits of Julius 
Cesar, Brutus, Nero, and how of — —— 
who are the property of history ; and we ve 
cotem porary representations of the buildings erected 
by them, or the public actions of their lives. It is 
needless, however, here to insist on the interest 
and historic value of the noble coinage of Greece 
and Rome, at once the currency and the medallic 
history of these countries ; it is now allowed on all 
hands; and the increased taste for numismatology 
will, perhaps, even receive an additional impetus 
from the ion of this beautiful book, in itself 
an argument of the increased taste for that branch 
of science. Should the work reach another edition, 
we would direct attention to a more correct refer- 
ence of the coins than occasionally appears between 
text and specimen, and to the introduction of the 
coin of Varanes I1., mentioned p. 92, as extremel 
curious, and as if given in the book, but whic 
does not appear. We do not like also to be deprived 
of our Roman Britannia on the coin of Antoninus 
Pius; and we question the coins of Carausius, 
being of Gaulish, and not British, manufacture, 
inasmuch as the coins of that sovereign found in 
Gaul (particularly those recently discovered at 
Rouen), were ee in style and feature 
from those found in this country. On the whole, we 
can cordially recommend this unique and beautiful 
volume. 
Tus ILtrMInatep Booxs or THR MippLE AGES. 
By H. Nost. Humrureys. Published by 
Lonoman & Co., London, 


This work has already been described in our pages 
and we have upented | most favourably of its beauty 
and utility as a handbook not only to the stu- 
dent of Medieval Art, but also to ornamental de- 
signers of ay bey The illuminated borders to 
— — —— to the sixteenth cen- 
con: a ornament of the highest 

and most. varied character, and thus al for 
general circulation, must be of eminent service in 
supplying hints to the modern artist. The pre- 
sent numbers, at. Xil., yy. complete the 
series, formiug one of the most brilliant 

of the illustrated which have appeared in 
- The recent numbers before us comprise 

a splendid original title- in gold and colours, 
designed Owen Jones; e letterpress to aecom- 
y the tes in the sha of an introduction to 
history of ancient illumination, and several 
ustrations, of which the most important are two 
pe from the celebrated Epistles of Saint 

: ulio Clovio, in the Soane Museum, two 





Two pages, engraved 
the Due de Berri, will also prove eminently 
a ‘th family and badges, 

wi ily arms 
by angels, and assisted in their effect hy the intro- 
duction of ribbons and delicate foliage. In the 
production of this charming book we must congra- 
tulate the publishers on having secured the sound 
knowledge and judgment of Mr. Humphreys, and 
the artistic talent of Mr. Owen Jones, and con- 
elude by recommending the work to ll who oth 
afford to indulge in a oice luxury connected with 
Ancient Art. 


Rozerts’s Eoyrt anp Nusta. Published by 
ALDERMAN Moon, . 


The end of the year has brought forth the conclud- 
ing numbers of Roberts’s Sketches in the Hol 
Land and Egypt, which, as a whole, form a wo 
of six volumes, perhaps more generally interes 
than any other that has ever arisen from individ 
enterprise. Alderman Moon, in a brief address to 
his subscribers, says—‘‘ Far from ha allowed 
himself to slacken in his endeavours to do justice 
to such a work, the latter portions will be found at 
once to be the most costly and the most beautiful. 
All who were e in its production, from the 
artists and the au to the printers, have con- 
curred to make it as honourable I 
to the country; and in taking leave of his sub- 
seribers, Mr. Moon gratefully acknowledges their 
spirited support to his undertaking, with which he 
is more proud to have his name associated than 
with any other that he has ever produced.” Ten 
years have elapsed since the artist made the 
acquaintance of the late ruler of Egypt, and a series 
of years have gone by since we announced the first 
numbers of this work, which has assu more than 
fulfilled the hope held forth by its promise. 
a Ne Sn cee Se 
without o i e slightest diminu- 
tion of interest in the subject-matter; the last plates 
are as historically important as the first, and the 
tone and transparency of the lithographic execution 
mark an era in the history of drawing upon stone. 
And the cause is worthy the development of this 
excellence. In other countries such enterprises 
are executed only by > ; itis only among 
ourselves that we find individuals who project, 
commence, and bring to a felicitous conclusion 
works which are at once a monument to the me- 
mory of the man and an honour to the nation. 
The cost of such a work is so great as to deter even 
a numerous class of the most hardy speculators; 
and the personal peril at which the deontans have 
been obtained is of such a nature as few persons 
would readily encounter. If we consider the route 
taken by the artist in the Holy Land, Petra, and 
Syria, we find, that taking Cairo as a starting 
int, he crossed the desert to Suez, whence turn- 
ing the extremity of the Gulf he passed to Ain 
Mousa and Hawara, then stretched forward to 
Mount Sinai, whence he travelled in the direction 
of the Gulf of Akaba, thence to P Hebron, 
Gaza, Askalon, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Jericho, Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, Mount Carmel, Tyre, Sidon, &c., 
&c., and the artist returned with a ‘olio 
enriched with mementos, which are given to 
the world in a form in every way worthy of 
the interest and importance of such subject-mat- 
ter. Mr. Moon, in his valedictory address to 
his subscribers, cays justly, that the last of these 
plates are equal in the best qualities of Art to 
the first. One of the most striking plates of the 
present issue is ‘“‘ The Simoom in the Desert.” The 
scene is the Desert of Gizeh, near the Great Sphinx; 
the blood-red sun cecupies the centre of the picture, 
and the dark iferous blast enters the scene on 
the left, and the caravan is thrown into the utmost 
confusion by the approach of the dreaded visita- 
tion. “‘The Citadel of Cairo—the Palace of the 
Pasha,” is taken from a ruined mosque near the 
city walls, and looking towards the rock of the 
citadel, which stretches along the horizon, from 
where it intercepts the range of the distant Mocat- 
tam hills to the great mosque of the Sultan Hassan. 
The citadel itself is covered with a range of build- 
ings that present in this view rather the appear- 
ance of barracks than the palace and mosque of 
the Pasha, where the court is held. In “The 
Interview with Mehemet Ali, in his Palace at 
Alexandria,” the likenesses of several of the per- 
sons present are preserved with at accuracy. 
that is, of Abbas Pasha, Colonel. Campbell the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, the Artist, &. er 
plates are—A Scene in the Slave Market at 





Cairo;”’ “ Phe Nilometer ;” “ 
Sultan Hassan ;’’ “ 


By Dieprich KNICKERBOCKER. 
by G. P. Putwam, New York. 


ynheer Knicker trees hike Van Winkle, 
must also have sq -shooting up the 
Kaatskill mountains, “and have slept the 


which knows no — this te 
a ap 


of subsequent emigrants. Noth 
is to be ne Se Se 
history e city 
d traditions, and 


try, but which live like 
charms and spells about the cities of the old world, 
binding the heart of the native inhabitant to his 
home.” The material for this history seems to have 


ough, and heart-stirring 
though the account of Peter Stu; *sarmy en- 
tering New Amsterdam (as New ork was formerly 
called), and its accompanying ill t 
other ideas of the chivalry of the than do 
the author’s “ be ga | — “J Lagt ~ * Life 
of Columbus.” e , however, 
t one, full of humour, btn i 
natured, and may teach a wholesome lesson 
to those who would in future times establish new 
yn mb 4 FO. C Darley, 7. ee pe Forge 
desi . 0. C, y, an c 
whom m4 have spoken elsewhere in laudatory 
terms; he is one who may fairl take his stand by 
the best of those of European ce! brity in his style. 
Mr. Washington Irving has done well to secure 
his services in illustrating the volume. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Grorrry CRAYON, 
Gent. Published by J. MuRRAY, 

Mr. Washin Irving appears in this volume 

under his cognomen, which he assumed 

when he sent forth ‘‘ The Sketch-book ;" there 

also some similarity between the two 

not so much, however, in the matter as the 

manner. We miss in his present work those 

descriptive scenes, narrated with so much touch- 

i full of beautiful moral reflection 

which were the great charm of his earlier 

duction, and that even now linger in 

whenever we catch sight of the towers 

minster Abbey, or drive — the 


of our rural districts. Mr. has 
claim on the esteem of every jnghahman for 
he has written and said about the old country, for 


i ch to create mu 
we pesens he has done mu Me fallow 


they now ente 
The present volume 
for the 
which 
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Amerjca, Italy, and Holland; they are written in 
a sketchy te heer amusing style, and cannot fail 
pw 


to be appreciated by the hich, at this 
season of the year, are assem round the family 
fireside. There are some clever ill intro- 


duced, from the pencil of Mr. F. O. C. Darley. 


Fruits or Amzrica. Drawn from Nature on 
Stone, Published by W. Suarp, New York. 


This work is exeeuted by an English artist, long 
resident in the United States, and supplies another 
evidence of noes of our Trans- tie brethren 
toencourage the var partments of Though 
it bears the title of ‘‘ Fruits of America,” it must 
not be presumed that all the productions here pic- 
tured are indigenous to that country ; someare only 
cultivated there. Be this as it may, the drawings are 
most beautifully printed in pnp nana 
and exhibit truthful and tempting 

the orchard, the garden-wall, and the hot-house. 
They are most delicately executed, and the colouring 








the process of printing. It pleases us greatly to see 
such a work called for by the increasing 
the Americans,—a work that must have cost great 
labour, and entailed no small expense; which 
could be justified only by the prospect of an exten- 
sive sale in the country where it is produced. 





Rie Van Winxtz. Des and Etched by 
Fe.rx O. C, Darwey, for the Members of the 
American Art-Union, New York. 


Who does not recollect the am: tale of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, as given in Washin ton Irving’s 
“ Sketch-Book?” relating how Rip driven from 
home by his termagant wife, went squirrel-shoot- 
ing up the Kaatskill mountains, where he fell 
asleep for eighteen years, and on awaking and 
returning to his native village found himself a 
grey-bearded and unknown patriarch, and instead 
of the subject of George IIT. a free citizen of the 
United States. This story Mr. Darley has illus- 
trated in a series of six etchings. The conception 
of these subjects, though but outlines, is admirable ; 
they are, full of point and humour, with an absence 
of everything approaching to vulgarity ; the draw- 
ing of the figures is careful and accurate, and would 
confer credit upon any school, While America has 
artists capable of what we find here, we may rest 
assured that Art, of the best kind too, is making 
rapid advances in the country. 


Rewiciovs Paints. Published by Herinc & 
REMINGTON, . 


These engravings are sent forth by a Society for 
distribution among the middle classes, the poor, 
charity schools, and church missionary societies ; 
the object bei to enable the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, and persons charitably , to 
give prints of a superior character, after the best 
masters, to their poor tenantry and parishioners at 
a very moderate cost, by a distribution of an annual 
series of engravings, illus the most impor- 
tant events in the Old and New Testament; whi 
annual series comprises twelve inal and highly 
finished lithographs, from original designs. 

size of each print is eighteen inches by on 
and the ety es of the clear and ible 
manner of the German masters, after whose designs 
they are executed. The names of Overbeck and 
Miiller are a sufficient = for the purity of 
design and elevation of feeling which should cha- 
racterise such, and we cannot do less than warm] 
recommend so wholesome a plan of i anak 
= on Religious Art among the humbler 
c , 








Erisopes in Insect Lirz. By Acueta Do- 
mEsTICA, M.E.S. Published by Rezvez, 
BenuaM & REEvz, 


We rejoice to find that the success of the first 
volume of this ing mingling of fact and 
fancy has led to the publication of a second. We 
hope this insect chronicle will be continued for some 
time to come ; the subject may be described as inex- 
haustible ; as yet, the eloquent author has lingered 
on the public road, we have learned only the habits 
of, and the lessons given by, our old and intimate 
acquaintances, the Moths, the Lady-birds, the 
May flies, the enameled Rose-chafers, the greedy 
Dragon-flies, and others; but the, to us, unknown 
insect world craves to be made known to its fellow 
inhabitants of the teeming earth, and who so well 
suited to introduce the one to the other as Acheta 
ea a ? This volume is richly The Sylvan 
es of exquisite imagining. “ van 
Morality,” or “A Word to Wires,” is a 
homily, which, with its quaint illustration, should 
find a place on every lady’s toilet. Every page 
breathes of beauty and wisdom, 


oo 





Manners AND Customs OF THE EnotisH. By 
Ricuarp Doris. Published by Brapsury 


& Evans, London. 
than when he introduced to 


Crile sa tat a 


Punch never made a 


admirable 
quain Wee arate “Rey hs 
” and we are to see them 
duced in a su oul teaveniens Goan Gio 00 
-room table. 


using pi 

know them to be highly relished by our Gallic 
neighbours, who have re-produced them on an 
scale; they fully deserve all the commen- 
—- bestowed on them, and 7 uestion 
whether an more abounding 
and incident than “‘ Epsom Downs on the Derby 
Day,’’ was ever executed in the same space. ‘““The 
at the Opera,” “The Boat-race on the 
Thames,” “‘ The Musical Party,” exhibit various 
cored character in the best possible manner; 

t where all is excellent, it is unnecessary to 





Fanny 
AGSTAFF. 


Hieutanp Rervoees. Painted b 
M‘Ian. Engraved by C. E. 
Published by O. Battzey, London, 


Mrs. M‘Ian eminently deserves the high position 


awarded her in Art; she feels deeply the true and 
the pathetic; and, self-reliant, she ex her 
thoughts with a happy combination of simplicity 


and eléquence. Her pictures are poems. They 
not only tell a tale; but they create new sym- 
athies for it, Under the title of “‘ Highland 

‘ugees,”’ she exhibits in this work the portraits 

of a Scottish gentleman and his wife: so at least 
we suppose the two, who, looking over the sea 
from the French coast, towards 


the dismal le of ’45—quote a from 
the i , and murmur “ We'll maybe 
return to no - face of the 








Tue Juventte CALENDAR, OR ZODIAC OF 
Frowers. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. With 
Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyiz. Published 
by Arntruur Hatt, Virtue & Co., 


We have looked a number of “ Christmas 


many. The age in which we live is unlike any 
rome | of past history, not only in its rapid over- 
turning movements, but in its aiming to sneer 
and jest at what has been looked u with 


admiration from the time we the im- 
portance of history, or the value of refined litera- 
ture. These ise all dignity for 


= sake of Sas jest, and = ge _ ~~ 
and pencil the genius which, some twenty 
years ago, we worshipped with ing heart 
and throbbing brow. We may with justice 
congratulate ourselves on the “ a 
railroads, the wide diffusion of ' 
the increased sympathies which tend to knit the 
whole human race into a bond of brotherhood 

isi by addressing the beautiful 


direction we must not retrogade in another ; 
may, and we —.* ry = and jest, and we 
be the healthier and the happier for doing 


so; but we must seek legitimate for our 
mirth, we must not substitute for wit, 
nor feed the h upon tainted meats or 
froth. If the of poetry is away, let 
not be by an age of : if the keen 
observation, igh purpose, the rare talent of one 
or two remar men brought out what 


actual 
bodies, and found them endowed like unto our- 
selves,—the multitude of imitators have degraded 
what they had not the power to illustrate, and carica- 





i 


has had the courage to write, in these utili- 
tarian times, and the new firm in “the Row” 
the good sense to publish. Alth like the 
* Christmas rose,”’ the book has amid 
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and ‘‘ The Rose Banquet,” although they could not 
understand why we preferred the 
= alia co ny ag et me and the 





Ittumrvarep Atmanack. Published by Mac- 
Lure, MacDonatp, & MacGrecor. Bow 
Churchyard, London. 


The year 1850 at its commencement the 
ordinary quantum Almenacks, with some few 
of a new and among them we may notice 
oe ioe. The ¢ tion ts 
represents a 
Sid af the maior en ot an armed knight, 
taking leave of « lady, before joining Bis 
retainers. Banners, ’ furniture, 
illuminated books, and the accessories of 
a baronial hall occupy the rest of the ;a 
stained glass window, its light on the 
whieh occupies the centre, 
SB yond Fy ht yo 
at ; a 
but overwroug i 


the effect would have been enhanced by making 
this like an antique painting where all else 
is medioval. 





Gover’s GENERAL AND ELEMENTARY PwysicaL 
Arias. E. Gover, Prince's Street, Bedford 


Row. 
clearly and well engraved steel, 
Migs air vedios, and asamipanie’ ty 0 


wstel doesription of Go wees general, are 
more » OF ’ 
the are remarkably well done. 
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iw mER Minonty. By the Au- 


Tue Heiress »' Published by 


thor of “ Bertha’s Journal. 
Joun Murray, London. pe Pier 
itten with the avowed o! 

jae eae season of character in a well-inten- 

young lad ; and = cha- 

is developed in Ireland, where, as there 1s 

.o vat deal | to be done, it requires no ordinary 
foreth 
plan is 


ht and h of pu todo it. The 
mirably worked out, the great — is 
never lost sight of for a moment, and yet there is 
an abundance of information and interest conveyed 
and excited, from the first page to the last. The 
unforced introduction of scripture readings make it 
uliarly desirable for the young, as there is food 
the Sabbath, as well as the other days of the 
week. The author also labours earnestly to in, 
terest her readers in the state and condition o 
Ireland, with which country she is evidently 
acquainted, feeling a warm interest in its improve- 
ment. Many of the scenes, however, are drawn 
from the poetry rather than the oe of Irish 
life; but her warm sympathies are enlisted in a 
nod cause, and we should like a few such heiresses 
as Evelyne becomes, to be “ settled” in the wilds 
of Connemara, as well as amid the unrivalled 
beauty of Kerry. It is well and wise to interest 
the young in national questions, and free their 
minds from the epee against sects and coun- 
tries, which at the commencement of the present 
century were nourished in every household. In 
our childhood we were told ‘to obey our mother 
and hate the French,” and that “if we were not 
the big Irishman would eat us.” It has 
come the business of education to eradicate false 
impressions, and we have never met with any 
publication which manages to undermine pre - 
dice, while conveying information, so fully and ably 
as “The Heiress in her M ft These two 
goodly volumes are a library in themselves. Our 
readers must bear in mind that this “ p of 
character "’ is —— the comprehension of little 
children, but cre oe 3 | adapted for the young, 
while the old may read it with pleasure and advan- 
tage; in truth, juvenile books are well calculated 
to instruct our granddames, but what makes us 
‘wise unto salvation” will prevent our youth 
becoming presumptuous, for humility is twin-born 
with knowledge. When the volumes reach a 
second edition the author can easily correct a mis- 
quotation, where she attributes a stanza from the 
beautiful poem of “ Gougaun Barra,’”’ by poor 
Callanan, to the beaming pen of Thomas Moore. 
It is no small honour to the Emerald Isle—that 
one should be mistaken for the other. There is 
something more than pleasant in the substantial 
ins‘ructive look of these well filled volumes; to 
country families they are particularly suited, con- 
taining such a mass of information on important 
subjects, combined with such admirable lessons on 
the management of temper and time. 


Practica, Hints on Portxart Parntine. By 
oan Buanet, F.R.S. Published by Davip 
OGUB, 


Portrait-painting is, we may say, ignorantly held 
to be an inferior and mechanical branch of Fine 
Art; but if it be so, wherefore have we not, even 
in a century, more than two or three artists in this 
department whose productions will survive as 
works of Art? The truth is that those qualities 
which give pictorial quality to a portrait are not 
Sees the many. In most cases, to use 
the words of Fuseli, “ the aim of the artist and the 
sitter’s wish, are confined to external likeness ; that 
deeper, nobler aim—the personification of character 
—is neither required, nor, if obtained, recognised. 
The better artist condemned to this task can here 
only distinguish himself from his duller brethren 
by execution, by invoking the assistance of back- 
| cg chiaro-seuro, and picturesque effects, and 
eaves us, while we lament the misapplication, 
with a strong impresssion of his power. The artist 
we see not; the insignificant individual that usurps 
the canvas we never saw—care not if we ever 
oonaiie if — fener not, for his head can 

no ut hi i : 
ire re ere & but his opulence or his pretence ; 

o this work, Mr. Burnet founds his remar 

and precepts on the practice, especially, of van 
dyke, Reynolds, Velasquez, and on the antique, at 
the same time illustrating his course of instruction 

n most celebrated paintin 
the Italian schools, and with plates contelaing 
heads and features, from the works of those masters, 
The first of these plates consists of the mouths of 


children, after pictures by Reynol i 
ynolds, especial] 
senghter of Lady Gordon, in the National Galley. 

lis is followed by a plate containing mouths 


after the antique, 


the mouth in the wagrein it is observed that 


antique is generally slightly 





opened, the teeth being seldom seen, save in repre- 
sentations of fauns, satyrs, and inferior 

that bespeak an ordinary or debased nature. In 
the third plate, which contains features from 
nature, the outline of the cheek, and those of the 
eye and eyebrows are shown as su by a 
portion of the hair. The two following pre- 
sent, each, two heads engraved from in the 
possession of the Duke of Buccleugh ; the originals 
are sketched in burnt umber or brown, and 
appear to to have been done at once. In reference 
to these Mr. Burnet makes the following interesting 
observation : “ The high lights in Vandyke’s por- 
traits are generally in the forehead, cheek-bones, 
and above the upper lip; these points are often 
strengthened by shadows of the features, or 
darks of the hair coming in contact with them.” 
The sixth plate, which is placed as a frontispiece 
to the book, presents the well known profiles and 
full face of Charles I., from the original at Windsor 
Castle: these different sketches of the head of the 
king were made by higg os to enable Beriani 
the sculptor to execute a bust of Charles, which 
work was destroyed in the fire that occurred 
at Whitehall. Other plates from the works of 
Vandyke represent Charles I. in his robes, and a 
lady ‘of the court of Charles; and three plates 
from Velasquez are accompanied by judicious and 
instructive remarks on the simple and forcible 
manner of that distinguished painter. Mr, Burnet 
has carefully studied the masters npon whose prac- 
tice he founds his instruction, and by an analytical 
comparison of the character and quality —— 
the productions of each, he has deduced a course 
instruction which, if attentively followed, cannot 
fail to impart a great amount of knowledge. 


Portraits oF ILLustRIovs PeRsoNAGES. By 
Epamunp Lopes, Ese., F.S.A, Published by 
Henry G. Bonn, London. 

An edition of ’s Portraits, at the price of 

five shillings per volume, is a boon that we could 

scarcely hope to see even in these days of chea 
literature. The first volume, however, of suc 
an edition is now before us, containing not less 
than thirty portraits, with the Meguase notices, 
commencing with that of Elizabeth of York, Queen 
of Hen II., and ending with that of Cardinal 

Pole. hen the prices at which the two preced- 

ing editions were published, the excellence of the 

engraving and the number of the plates, are con- 

ered, the reproduction of the work in this form 

will be regarded as an enterprise of extraordinary 
spirit. The first edition was commenced in 1$14, 
and completed in forty parts in folio at two guineas 
and two guineas and a half each. Thus the price 
of a copy at the lower rate would be eighty guineas. 
In 1821 an edition in imperial 8vo, was issued in 
eighty parts at 7s. 6d. a part, the price of the whole 
being 30/., which was afterwards reduced to one- 
third. The whole of these portraits being engraved 
from known pictures, they have at all times sup- 
plied to the painter a valuable authority for cos- 
tume and identical impersonation, and as all the 
character of the earlier plates is most perfectly 
preserved in these, the present inexpensive edition 
will be equally serviceable to the figure painter 
as either of those that have preceded it, 


a AND nee et MopERN AND 
EDLZVAL. Part VI. ited by GEoRGE 
Gopwtn, F.R.8. . 


This well selected series of cuts and letter-press 
from the pages of “The Builder,” carries its 
ome well ——s and we oat in the present 
part many excellent engra of interesting struc- 
tures at home and abroad. The Waterman's Hall 
at Ghent (a fine specimen of medisval skill) is 
a by wgonde ways on a pee i of 
i re very w ote, particular: 
continental ve’ Py icin = 


LitsocRarHs oF RoMano-BritisH TessEL- 
a FaveeaEy Povovante AT ALD- 
OUGH. Publi . E. Su - 
liament Street, York. Perini 
Aldborough, in Yorkshire, the Isu-Brigantum of 
the Romans, is @ place little visited by the anti- 
quary; but late discoveries, rsonally superintended 
by the publisher of these plates, have laid bare the 
magnificeut pavements they represent, as well as 
o— mementos of the great rulers of the world. 
he plates are singularly faithful representations, 
and are richly coloured in imitation of the originals ; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that they are 
perfectly equal to the far-famed works of Lysons 
and not inferior, in interest or beauty, to those 
published by that eminent antiquary. 1 


A CovrsE or LEcTURES ON MopDERN Histopy 
By Frepericx SCHLEGEL, Published by 
HG. Boun, London. 





i 


sion to maintain the integrity 
kingdomed empire. But neither 
other writer could conceive of a fall 
aught the precipitate decadence 
Austria in a few brief months. The author 
German civilisation from its birth, and necessarily 
considers the direct and oblique influences of other 
nations. The style is simple and lucid, and the 
name of the author is a ient guarantee for the 
ex of the matter. 


ip 
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Rustic Groups In Ficures. By Gavarni, 
Published by G. Rownzy & Co., London. 


The name of Gavarni as a facetious delineator 
of the manners and customs of certain classes 
of Parsian life, is familiar to many. For a 
long period he held in the French capital the 
same position that Cruickshank, and Doyle, and 
Leech, have done and are doing in our own 
metropolis; but he is, at present, we believe, 
domiciled here, and every now and then we re- 
cognise his presence in various illustrated works. 
This series of lith phic sketches, however, ex- 
hibits nothing of caricaturist, they have their 
originals in the peasantry of our country, and the 
lazzaroni of our streets, whom he has grouped, 
with ao ce a pencil are they Lichogrephed, ti 
with so a pencil are they ‘ 
they have the seprenee of being done with the 
camel’s hair brush in Indian ink. The drawing of 
the figures is admirable, and the variety of atti- 
tudes in which are placed shows an intimate 

uaintance with the anatomy of the human form. 
It is long since we have seen studies so original, 
both in design and execution. 





ANTIQUARIAN GLEANINGS IN THE NoRTH OF 
ENGLAND. Drawn and Etched by W. B. 
Scott. Part II. Published by Bex1, London. 


We are glad to welcome the second part of these 
“« Gleanings,” and to testify to an im- 
provement in the series, The etchings are extremely 
well executed, and are delineations of objects having 
much intrinsic interest; the selection comprises 
objects of the most varied kinds, many of which 
are useful studies for the modern daiguer par- 
ticularly the carved furniture, which is very « 
rate and beautiful. We would strongly advise the 
artist to obtain the help of some antiquarian friend 
in the description of his plates. The iption on 
the crucifix is clearly IHS., XPS., and not as 
rinted, and that on the Cordwainer’#Bow!l cannot 
correctly given. 





Tue History or St. Curusert. Published by 
J. Burns, London. 

This history of the “‘ Apostle of Northumbria,” has 
been a labour of love with Tey, - of the 
Catholic Church (the very Rev C. 
Eyre), who exhibits cenath erable enthusiasm in 
his task, and a large amount of research. Nota 
hint of the movements of the Saint, or his relics 
after death, wherever given, seems to have escaped 
him ; and he has personally visited the “ made 
holy” in his eyes by Cuthbert’s . We 
cannot with the author in all his yee 
neither our faith nor our judgment will t it; 
but we can award due praise to the enthusiasm 
and diligence with which he has laboured, and to 
the style in which he has given his labours to the 
public in this elegant volume. 


Tue Witxre Gattery. Part 17. Published by 
G. Virtue, London and New York. 


A good number of this pleasant and popular work. 
It contains “ Saturda Ki t,”’ nicely engraved by 
W. Greatbach; “ The ani Council of Wai, 

engraved . C. Armii with much effect; 
and ‘The Hookah-Badar,” a capital example of 
C. Cousen’s durin. This publication, when com- 
plete, will be a worthy tribute to the of the 
painter, and must prove a favourite with the public. 
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